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For the Companion. 


THE HAND WITH THE HILL-HORSE. 
By Miss Caroline B. LeRow. 


Cumberland Street climbed up over Cumberland 
Hill ina very straggly and forlorn fashion for 
several blocks, reaching at the top a broad and 
delightful avenue, which, with its stately houses, 
seemed miles removed from the tenements and 
grog-shops with which the street began. 


It was on the lower corner that “the hand with the hill- 


horse” was stationed for the purpose of attaching 

horse needed te draw the street-cars up the steep ince 
What his real name was no one knew. 

Tantarabogus !” 


as if accustomed to them from infancy. 

The boys in the street saluted him as Puss in B 
haps from the fact of his being quite lame, and as 
Bill and Pie-plate, the origin of the last being envy 
mystery. 

To the occupants of the elegant houses on the ay 


daily saw the strong, uncouth figure, he was simply “the 
while to everybody in the commu- 


hand with the hill-horse,” 
nity he was that indefinite but interesting person w 
want of a better name, “an odd character.” 
Perhaps it was his rough dress and his muddy 1 
peculiarly reckless air which his occupation gave 


certainly he seemed to all outward appearance like a man 
who had lost what he never had much of—respectability. 
But he was prompt in his work and silent, always, 
der storms of abuse, giving no one just cause of complaint 


against him. 


Mrs. Sheville, for some years a widow, owned the largest 


and handsomest house on the 
Avenue. She was too much of 
an invalid to go out of doors 
except on occasional carriage 
trips. She had lost several 
children, one reason, perhaps, 
why she loved, with a sort of 
worship, the only one left her, 
Frank, a gifted, handsome 
boy of eighteen. 

“The hand” knew the boy 
well,—that is by sight,—and 
took a peculiar interest in him, 
watching him closely as he 
went in his quick, eager way 
up and down the hill, in and 
out of the handsome house. 
In fact, so marked was this 
observation that the boy him- 
self noticed it at last, and 
stopped one day to speak to 
him. 

“Good-morning—eh”— 

He stopped short, puzzled 
to know how to address him. 
“The hand” laughed,—abrupt- 
ly, but not harshly. 

“My name is the same as 
yours—Frank.” 

“Frank what?” the young 
man ventured to ask. 

“Frank Bergen,” was the reply, in a low tone. 

“May I call you Bergen, then ?” 

“If you want to call me anything. 
many years since I heard that name.” 

“How did you know mine ?” 

“Oh, I know about you,—no matter how. Don’t 
go in there again,” pointing with his thumb over 
his shoulder to a little, one-story, wooden build- 
ing half-way up the hill, which bore a narrow, un- 
obtrusive, but very significant sign, ‘The Shades.” 

“What! What do you know about that ?” 

“IT know enough. Don’t go in there again; 
there’s no good in it. Perhaps I’ve no right to 
say it to you, but I can’t help it.” 

The boy’s face flushed. He drew himself up 
proudly. ““You needn’t worry about me,” he said, 
with much unnecessary emphasis; “I’m all right.” 

He walked off without another word. Evident- 
ly the interview was unsatisfactory. 

It was six months later before they spoke to- 
gether again. Young Sheville was home from 
college for the summer, and a frequent visitor to 
the little saloon. Bergen stood one night at the 
doorway when he came out. 

“You’re here again, Sheville,” he said. 
come too often.” 

The young man drew back a step. “Is it any- 
thing to you, I want to know ?” he asked, sharply. 

“Yes, it is more than you think. What do you 
come here for ?” 

“I’m not obliged to answer that question, but I 


It’s a good 


“You 


| an old friend of mine, and a good one, too. I play | 


“Come along, old 
“Hurry up there, Goliah!’’ the dr 
conductors called out to him, and he answered to both names 


billiards with him, and”—— 

“A friend is he? and a friend of yours!” 

It would be impossible to express the contempt 
in the man’s tone. 

“Yes, a friend, and a friend of mine. Haven't 
I a right to choose my friends?” Frank asked, 
resenting both the words and the way in which 
they were spoken. 
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him, but 


even un- 


“You ought to choose better friends than Jim 


Haggerty,” the man went on. ‘You've got a bet- 
ter friend, boy, and it’s your mother. She’s wait- 
ing for you this minute in your fine home up 
yonder. And I want to say just one thing; you 
might as well kill your mother as to do anything 
to disgrace yourself, and Jim Haggerty isn’t the 
man for you to keep company with!” 

Bergen went limping down the hill again with- 
out another word. He had a picture before him, 
—he had seen it a great many times during the 
past few weeks,—a fragile, white-haired woman 
with great, sad eyes, standing at a window from 
which she held aside the rich lace draperies to 
look into the street for her boy. 

Sometimes he saw her slowly pacing back and 
forth, still watching, waiting. The eyes were 
growing sadder daily, he thought, the face more 
thin and pale. What did she know, he wondered, 
that kept her-so closely watching for her son ? 

He had seen them meet, too, several times,— 
Frank rushing into the house impetuously and 
catching the little woman in his arms. How they 
loved each other, these two! Yet a little ways 
down the street was Jim Haggerty, the beer and 
the billiard tables. This was why Bergen was 
troubled. 

“°’Twouldn’t be human nature for him to take 
warning by me,” he thought. “Something must 
| be done; but what, J can’t see.” 
He did see, however, before long. 





That night, 


will, seeing you are so curious. Jim Haggerty is | while making his last trip, he passed Jim Hagger- 


ty’s saloon. It might have been the thought of 
Frank Sheville which made the light, streaming 
through the shuttered doors, seem more offensive 
than usual, the harsh, wrangling voices louder 
and more quarrelsome. 

Mrs. Sheville had for days been missing from 
the window of the beautiful house. 
ticed a doctor’s buggy at the door. 





He had no- 


He wondered 


if her son was at The Shades that evening. 





He put his horse in the stable at the foot 
of the street, then climbed the hill again on 
his way home for the night. The light 
from the little building had grown brighter, 
the doors were wide open, there was a 
clamor of angry voices. 

He stopped and looked in, and at that in- 
stant a pistol shot rang through the air. A 
man, who with bruised, mangled face and 
bloody hands had, in a blind fury, dashed 
a couple of tumblers against the wall, fell like a 
log before the unerring aim of some ruffian in the 
back part of the room. 
Groans, shouts and oaths mingled in one great 
outcry, but two words rang clear and distinct 
through it all—*Police! Police!” and the name 
of Frank Sheville was uttered by more than one 
man in the crowd. 

Bergen took a few steps into the saloon, just in 
time to catch sight of the pallid tace of the young 
man, who, taking advantage of the confusion, 
darted through a side door and disappeared. 

Bergen turned back, took half-a-dozen steps up 
the street, swung himself over a board-fence, and 
went as fast as his lameness would allow him, 
diagonally across a vacant lot. At the corner he 
met, as he was almost sure he would, young She- 
ville, running hard. 

The young man saw him and stopped. 

“Q Bergen! Bergen!” he almost gasped in in- 
expressible anguish. 

“J know all about it,’ Bergen replied. “Tell 
me one thing, and tell me true,—did you do it ?” 

“Oh no, no, no! as God is my witness, I did 
not!” 

“They called your name!” 

“The villain who shot him started that cry ; but 
only two or three in the room knew me, and I es- 
caped. O Bergen! Bergen!” 

“Hush! Come on with me.” 
They walked fast, for a short distance, when, 





fearing pursuit, Bergen opened the gate of a back 


| dow and a candle lighted. 



























| yard, led Sheville through it, over a shed, down a 


ladder, through another yard and a broken-down 
tence, and entered his own lodging-place; which 
was a back room on the ground-tloor of a poor 
tenement-house, only two blocks from the saloon, 
on a side-street. 

Not another word was spoken until the door 
was locked, an old blanket pinned over the win- 
Then the two looked 
hard at each other. 

“What shall T de?” 

The words came trom the young man 
like a groan. 

“Stay here tor the night. It’s a poor 
place, but the best I have, and you're 
more than welcome to it. It’s better than 
the station-house, anyway. I’m 
now to tell your mother.” 

“My mother! O Bergen, my mother is 
sick, very sick! That is the awful part of 
it. I wouldn't care so much if it wasn't 
for my poor mother.” 

“She'll know, of course, if you’re out 
all night!” 

“Yes, and she'll lie and listen for me. 
What is to be done 2” 

“Tell her the truth. T’ll tell her.” 

“Oh, isn’t there some other way ?” the 
poor fellow asked in a pitifully appealing 
tone, wringing his hands. 

“Not that I know of. "T'won't do to 
make a bad matter worse by keeping her 
worrying. 


going 


It’s my opinion she won’t be 
so very much surprised,” he added, drily. 
“Put the candle out and keep still if any 
one knocks.” 

The night wore on and Bergen did not 
return. 

Sheville paced the floor for awhile; but 
the room was narrow—like a prison-cell, 
he thought over and over again—and as 
day broke he threw himself on the cot ex- 
hausted. A little later he was roused by 
Bergen bringing hot cotfee and rolls from 
a neighboring restaurant. 

“Where have you been ?” 
first question. 


was Frank’s 


“I've been comfortable enough. 
wasn’t room here for two.” 

“You saw my mother ?” 

“T sent a message to her.” 

“Tell me what it was.” 

“T wrote a note, something like this,—~ 
‘Your son was in a saloon to-night, where 
a man was shot, and the police are after him. 
He did not do it, and I shall take good care of 
him till it is safe for him to go home.’ ” 

Sheville looked relieved, but he found himself 
wondering at the fact that Bergen was able to 
write a note at all. 
gruous about it. 

Bergen went off to his work, and the young 
man was once more alone. He tried to sleep; but 
his misery made him restless and wakeful. At 
noon Bergen came again, with a couple of sand- 
wiches saved from his own dinner, but he had 
time only for a word. 

“When can I go home, Bergen ?” 

“Not till they find the right man, if it isn’t for 
week.” 

The afternoon wore slowly away. The dreary 
little room was in very truth a prison. ‘I’m en- 
during solitary confinement,” the poor prisoner 
thought grimly. “This is the kind murderers are 
sentenced to. I wonder how it would seem to be 
in reality a murderer, and how long one could en- 
dure a thing of this kind.” 

It was nine o’clock at night before Bergen came 
again. 

“T couldn’t even bring you any supper,” he ex- 
plained. “The police were watching me. But 
they’ve just found the man.” 

“Found him ?” 

“Yes; they won’t look for you any longer. 
Come with me, now.” 

The young man obeyed without a word. They 
climbed the hill together, and at her old place by 
the window they saw Mrs. Sheyille, sitting per- 
fectly quiet. 

The light from the street-lamp struck full upon 
her face, which seemed whiter than the wrapper 
which she wore. Neither nurse nor physician had 
been able to keep her in her own room. She must 
be as near as possible to the street below. 

Sheville opened the door with his latch-key, 


There 


There was something incon- 


L 





pulling Bergen in after him. Mother and son met 
without a word, only a long embrace and many 
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kisses. Then the young man turned to his com- 
panion. 

** He saved me—Bergen, the man who drives the 
hill-horse. He tried to do it before, mother. He’s 
talked to me more than once, and I want you to 
know it and thank him, and”—— 

“O Bergen!” and he laid his hand caressingly 
on the shoulder of the roughly-clad figure, which 
seemed to shrink away from its elegant surround- 
ings, “why have you done so much for me? Why 
did you care ?” 

“You needn’t thank me,” BerSen replied slowly, 
as Mrs. Sheville, approaching, extended both 
hands to him. ‘“’Tisn’t likely you remember it, 
but four years ago you did more than that for 
me. You gave me kind words when everybody 
else swore at me. You gave me money to keep 
me from starving, and begged me to let drink 
alone. 

“I’ve done it, too; I told you I would, and I’ve 
done it. I don’t amount to much, but I keep so- 
ber and honest and do my best, and I bless you 
for it every day I go by this house.” 

- +e 
THE PAST. 
Oh, that our lives, which flee so fast, 

In purity were such 

That not an image of the past 


Should fear the pencil’s touch! 
WORDSWORTH. 
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For the Companion, 
CERINTHY. 
By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


“Why! it must be that somebody’s bought the 
old Capt. Jones place!” said Aunt Nabby, as we 
sat at supper in the old kitchen. 


” 


“What makes you. think so? 
inquiry. 

“Well, I went by and saw all the windows open, 
and Seth Jones he was up on the roof getting 
ready to shingle, and Aunt Mehitable Perry she 
told me somebody had bought the place and was 
goin’ to fix it up.” 

“T wonder now if Sam Lawson won’t know,” 
said grandmamma, reflectively. 

“Think it’s likely,” said Aunt Lois. “Sam al- 
ways knows about what’s none of his business ; 
it’s a pity he don’t know more about what is.” 

“1 kind o’ like to have Sam round,” said Aunt 
Nabby. “I don’t see any harm in knowing about 
things.” 

“No danger but he’ll be in,” said Aunt Lois; “if 
there’s a new shingle on anybody’s barn, Sam 
must be there to see to it and get all the particu- 
lars.” 

“Weil,” said my 


was the general 


grandmother, “I’m glad for 
my part somebody has bought the Capt. Jones 
house. I hate to see a good handsome place like 
that all shut up and going to ruin. I should like 
to know who's coming to live there. I'd really 
like to ask Sam about it. I wonder if he won't 
be in.” 

And, in fact, that very evening, just as the sup- 
per things had been put by and the circle formed 
around the fire, Sam Lawson’s slow foot on the 
door-step and his leisurely work on the door- 
scraper heralded his approach. 

“Good-evenin’, deacon ; good-evenin’, Mis’ Bad- 
ger,” he said. “I'v jest been up lookin’ in on Tim 
Dexter that was down with fever,—he’s gettin’ 
pretty well over it,—and comin’ by, I see your 
winders a-shinin’ so bright, I thought I'd jest stop 
in a spell.” 

“Well, we're glad to see you,” said my grand- 
mother, while we boys, one on either hand, led 
him to the warm seat in the chimney corner and 
officiously offered to go down cellar and draw a 
pitcher of cider. We were resolved that Sam 
should have every assistance to start him in the 
conversational line. 

“Well, now, Mr. Lawson, we were just wonder- 
ing about who’s been buying the Capt. Jones 
place,” said Aunt Nabby. 

“Lordy massy, Miss Badger, I know all about 
that are; to be sure I do; that are house has been 
bought by Capt. Eb Sewel,—I know him like a 
book. He made all his money tradin’ to the West 
Indies—his tather is Deacon Jabez Sewel; lives 
down in the deestric’ o’ Maine. I know the hull 
family ; they're sort o’ related. Capt. Eb’s great- 
grand'ther was third cousin to my great-grand- 
mother. 

“He’s well off, Capt. Eb is. 

“He and his brother Tim Sewel used to have a 
grocery in Bath, and Capt. Eb he traded to the 
West Indies; carried over lumber and salt codfish 
and hay and sich, and brought back molasses and 
sugar and rum. Now he’s done seafarin’; he’s 
got a son old enough to run the schooner, and he’s 
bought in with Jake Fellows the half of that groc- 
ery business Dea. Ketchum used to own ’fore he 
died.” 

“Oh, that’s it?” said Aunt Nabby. “I was 
a-wonderin’ who'd take the deacon’s place.” 

“He’s fore-handed, Capt. Eb is; he belongs to 
areal smart family. I know all about his folks 
and the way they made their money. Their fa- 
ther, old Dea. Jabez Sewel, was a pealer, I can 
tell vou. There’s a story about him in the late 
war times that you boys would like to hear; and 
I was knowing to it at the time.” 

“O Sam, do tell us!” we exclaimed, eagerly. 

“Wal, ye see, one summer I was down in the 
deestric’ lookin’ round a spell, and I went and 
staid to Dea. Jabezes—his wife she was Jerusha 
Peabody, minister's daughter at Wells. She was 


so many boys one more didn’t seem to make no 
count, and so I staid and worked ‘long with the 
boys—there was nine of ’em.” 

“Nine of them?’ said Aunt Nabby, dropping 
her knitting inquiringly. 

“Yes, nine of ‘em! and all good, tall, six-foot 
fellers. The old man used to say that he had 
fifty-four feet of sons, and one daughter.” 

“Well, I’m sure I’m sorry for her,” remarked 
Aunt Lois. 

“Wal, she wouldn’t a’ thanked you for your 
sorrow, Miss Lois,” said Sam, ‘for there warnt 
no crowned queen made more on than Cerinthy 
was among all them fellers. She was a bright 
one, Cerinthy was, and there couldn’t nobody 
beat her at her book. . 
“She was a great scholar, and her mother said 
she should have advantages, and she went a year 
to the academy at Bath, and learned Latin and 
Greek enough to a’ gone to college if she’d a’ 
been a feller, ’cause when a girl does take to 
larnin’, she’ll beat the fellers all holler, and she 
warnt a bit the worse housekeeper for all her 
larnin’. 

“She and her mother used to have all the wash- 
in’ for all them fellers out on the line by daylight 
Monday mornin’s. By two o’clock in the arter- 
noon the ironing would be pretty much done. I 
tell you, there didn’t no grass grow under their 


feet. Everything was up to tune andtime in that 
house. Work went off to Yankee Doodle there, 


I can tell ye. 

“’Cause ye see, Dea. Jabez Sewel was one of 
them men that’s born down there in the deestric’ 
that has the go in ’em, and everything he put his 
hand to had to go. 

“He went to sea cabin-boy; riz right up to be 
second mate, then fust mate, then captain; and 
when he’d made six voy’ges and brought home 
money every time, he bought this ere big farm 
and settled down and married and took to raisin’ 
sons; and it did reely seem as if the Old Testa- 
ment would be about used up in namin’ the dea- 
con’s family. 

“There was Timothy and Eben and Noah and 
Nathan and David and Obed and Salmon and 
Heber and Jared, all stout, healthy fellows; never 
had aday’s sickness among ’em. 

“Every one of ’em had his gun and his axe, and 
could hit a bird flyin’ or a deer on the jump, and 
could cut down trees about as fast as trees could 
be cut. I tell you, it was a rattlin’, stompin’, 
lively sort of a place down to Uncle Jabez’; a 


feller couldn’t help workin’ there jest for com- 
pany. There warnt no two ways about that down 
there. 


“Most any on ‘em could turn his hand to most 
anything. There was Noah; he took to be a ship- 
carpenter and larned his trade in Bath and got to 
be a master hand; and all the boys, more or less, 
larned to use tools. 

‘Wal, the summer I was there, they’d started 
to build a schooner on a creek that put up from 
the sea about a stone’s throw from the house. 
They called her The Fortune, ’cause the fortunes 
of the hull of ’em was in it, and they all calculated 
to make their fortunes by her, for every one of 
them Maine fellers is born sailors, and know how 
to swim and row and haul ropes as soon as they 
can tread shoe-leather. 

“Deacon Jabez had a lumber camp, and he cal- 
culated to make shooks, headings and hoop poles, 
and run ’em over to the West Indies for them to 
make hogsheads of, and carry over salt codfish 
and sich—so make money hand over hand. 

“But jest as they’d got the keel laid and the 
work well along news come that the war’d broke 
out, and sure enough, fust we heard there was a 
British ship o’ war skittering up and down off our 
Maine coast; and we heard that if they found any 
American vessels, they took ’em and burned ’em. 

“*Wal, boys,’ says the deacon, ‘we've got to 
stand to our guns. We won't let them Britishers 
burn our schooner, will we?’ And so after that, 
sure enough, every feller slept with his gun loaded 
at the head of his bed, and two took turns keepin’ 
watch by the ship every night. 

“Well, ye see, the creek run in through a heavy 
belt o’ timber land, and it kinked and crinkled 
round so, that we calculated there was a fair 
chance that nobody would know where ’twas; 
ye see there’s tide enough in all them creeks to 
float a pretty large craft. 

“But one morning, when they was all to work, 
hammerin’ and sawin’ for dear life, sure enough, 
they see a boat with four sailor fellers in it com- 
in’ cruisin’ up the creek. 

** ‘Boys,’ says the deacon, ‘they’ve found us out. 
I know what they're arter,’ says he. 

“For all that the old deacon spoke ’em fair. He 
showed ‘em all round the works, and come dinner- 
time he invited ’em up to dinner and give ’em a 
right square meal; cider and beef and pork and 
pumpkin pie and doughnuts, all they could eat; 
and the young feller that commanded the boat, he 
was struck up the minute he was introduced to 
Cerinthy. In fact, the minute they looked at each 
other IT could see there was a-goin’ to be suthin’ 
between them two. 

“He was a nice, handsome young fellow, mighty 
sociable, and he told the boys he used to be a car- 
penter in the old country till one day he was took 
by a press gang and carried off to sea without ask- 
in’ leave or license, and nat’ally he didn’t like it. 

‘“‘He took the deacon aside and told him that he 
felt as if he’d come on a real mean business, but 
the fact was, the captain had heard they were 





real sort o’ motherly to me; Lordy massy, she had 
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up to look into it. ‘They jest burn every vessel 
they find,’ says he; ‘but I thought mebbe if you 
went down and offered him some money, he’d shut 
his eyes and not know anything about this one.’ 
“Deacon Jabez he straightened himself up. ‘I 
aint the man to give or take a bribe,’ says he. 
‘The schooner is private property, and it is not 
right that he should burn it. I’ll go down with 
you and have a straight out talk with your cap- 
tain about it,’ says he; ‘that’s what I willdo. As 
to burning the schooner, there’s a considerable 
chance he can’t do it. 

“¢There’s me and my nine boys, and come to 
that, there’s my wife and Cerinthy can handle a 
gun with the best of us; and there’s all the fellers 
in our lumber camp are ready to come down when 
they hear guns fired.’ 

“Well,” says this young Graham, ‘you jest go 
and set this all before our captain.’ 

“Wal, the deacon he called Eb and Tim and 
told ’em how things stood and where he was go- 
in’, and says to ’em, ‘You jest go to the lumber- 
camp and get some fellows there, and camp along 
in the woods each side of the Devil’s Grip, and 
wait there till they come back with me in the 
boat. If I sing out ‘All right’—why, all is right, 
but if you see me setting still with a pretty stiff 
boat’s crew along—why, then, boys, let fly—I aint 
afraid of your hitting me; but turn ’em back— 
don’t let ’em through the Grip.’ 

“When the deacon started to go, Cerinthy she 
begged he wouldn’t; and then young Graham 
steps up and hé says to her, ‘Miss Sewel, J’// bring 
him back safe—I pledge my life for it!’ says he. 
“She jest looked et him and said, ‘I’ll trust you, 
sir’—Cerinthy had a pair of eyes that allers said 
more than she did—it made a feller feel taller to 
have her say she trusted him, and so off the boat 
went with the deacon in it. 

‘“‘Wal, come to get the old man on shipboard, 
the captain was pretty up and down with him. 
He must put down a hundred dollars, he said, or 
he’d burn the vessel; and the deacon, he said he 
hadn’t got no hundred dollars for no such pur- 
pose, and as to burning the schooner, he’d find he’d 
have to get it fust, and it wouldn’t be so easy as he 
thought. 

“The captain he swore at him and ordered up a 
long boat’s crew of fellers and told ’em to go straight 
up and burn that schooner, unless the old man 
paid down the money when they got there. 

“*T warn you, cap’n,’ said the deacon, ‘you’re 
sending these boys right into danger of their 
lives.’ But the captain he swore the harder and 
told ’em to be off; he’d teach the Yankees to come 
down with their civility money. 

“*Can’t you pay down the money ?” says young 
Graham, when they got started. 

“««T haint got no money to pay down for that; I 
-an’t pay without takin’ poor men’s wages, and I 
sha’n't do that—besides right is right and wrong 
is wrong, and your captain has no business to 
burn private property. I’m sorry for these honest 
fellows here—I’m afraid it’ll go hard with ’em.’ 

“Well, fore long they come to the place they 
call the Devil’s Grip, where the shores rise each 
side high and rocky and covered with bushes and 
trees, so that a hundred men could be posted each 
side and nobody see ’em. 


loadin’. 
‘they'll kill you.’ 


my chance with the rest of you.’ 


and there didn’t seem no slack to the fire. 
put about for the brig. 
It’s too bad on these fellers now.’ 


of his best fellows wounded and disabled. 


hold and put him in irons for that night. 


sent for the deacon up to have a talk with him. 


full moon, and he stood quiet as a psalm-book 
waitin’. 
“*Well,’ says the captain, walking up to him 





building some sort of a vessel and had sent them 


The deacon he tolded 
his arms and sat up straight and still when the 
boat sailed in, when bang came a shot that broke 
the stroke-oar’s arm, and another came from t’other 
side and hit the man at the tiller, and then the 
balls flew criss-cross, ’cause the fellows stood two 
and two together and one fired while t’other was 


“You'd better lie down, old man,’ said Graham, 
“*«T sha’n’t lie down,’ said the deacon; ‘I’ll run 


“It wa’n’t many minutes before that boat’s crew 
was all in a mess, for every shot told. Two men 
were groaning in the bottom of the boat, and there 
was hardly anybody that wasn’t hit somewhere, 


“The men called out that it was murder to go 
on, and finally Graham he backed the oars and 


“*T knew jist how ’twould be,’ said the deacon. 
‘I knew the boys wouldn’t let you up the Grip. 


“Well, you’d better believe the captain was mad 
when the boat’s crew came back with four or five 


“They took the old deacon down in the lower 
He 
said he thought like as not they’d hang him to the 
yard-arm the next morning, but he gota good sound 
sleep for all that, and young Graham he made 
his report to the captain and set it out pretty stiff 
how many men there was up round there, and 
kind o’ suggested whether ’twa’n’t going to cost 
more’n ’twould come to to burn that one schooner. 

“Wal, the cap’n he kinder chewed on’t and 
turned it over in his mind, and next morning he 


“The captain he was pacing up and down the 
quarter-deck when they brought the old man up. 
He was a mild-looking, white-headed old man, 
Dea. Jabez was, and allers looked as calm as a 


‘Look a’ here, old man! did you order your sons 
to fire on my men ? 

“*T did,’ says the deacon. 

“Well, what do you think of yourself now ? 
said the captain. 


“I think I’ve done my duty,’ says the deacon. 
“¢You call it your duty ?’ says the captain. 
Yes, I do, cap’n, and you’d a’ done jest so ef 
you’d a’ ben in my place. You wouldn’t let a set 
o’ fellers come on to English coast and burn a 
vessel you was building, you know you wouldn't, 
and if your boys wouldn’t fight for you, English 
boys aint what I take ’em to be.’ 

“This kind o’ went home to the cap’n. 

“Don’t you know,’ says the captain, ‘I could 
hang you up to the yard-arm ?” 

“The deacon looked up to the yard-arm quite 
serene. 

“*Yes,’ says he, ‘you can hang me if you choose, 
but hanging an honest man for doing his duty 
won't bring a blessing on your ship; it won't help 
you along this coast; but you can do it if you 
please, I aint afraid to die.’ 

“The captain he took a turn or two more, and 
then walked right up to the deacon and says he,— 
*¢You’re a brave man; shake hands on't. I 
hope my boys will stand up for me as yours have 
for you. There’s a boat waiting to set you ashore, 
so good-morning.’ 

“The deacon stopped a minute and then says 
he, ‘I’m sorry about those boys that got wounded. 
There’s five of ’em, and here’s fifty dollars, if you 
just please divide it among ’em.’ 

“<*T’'ll do it,’ says the captain, and they shook 
hands and parted like good friends, and they 
rowed the old man away to shore. 

“When they came to the shore the old man 
sprung out, and Graham with him. 

*« ‘Boys,’ says he, to the sailors, ‘you jest row 
back to the ship. I’m going to see the old man 
home. I can come when I get ready.’ 

“Well, when the old man came in sight of the 
house Cerinthy saw him from the chamber-win- 
dow and run out to meet him, and Graham he 
says,— 

“There, Miss Sewel, I’ve brought him back,’ 
and she came right up and give him her hand, and 
her eyes shone like stars. 

**©You’re a man to be trusted,’ says she. 

“«*T hope your father and you’ll both remember 
that,’ says he, ‘for I want to join you. I'ma 
shore man and have my trade of skilled carpen- 
ter work, and I think I’d like to help on that 
schooner. I’m no wise bound to stay on that 
ship. They took me by force, and I’ve a right to 
get away if I can.’ 

‘Well, the deacon he agreed to that, and after 
that Graham was one among’em, only they thought 
best he should sleep up to the lumber-camp to 
keep out of the way if anybody came to look for 
him. But the fact was, the captain was too short- 
handed to send anybody up that way again, and 
Graham he proved a bargain, ’cause he knew all 
about fancy carpenter-work, and he fixed up the 
cabin with oak and butternut and black walnut, 
and he carved out a figure-head of Fortune and 
painted and gilded it, and everybody that looked 
at it saw it looked like Cerinthy, and afore 
Thanksgiving everybody knew that the deacon 
had got one more son on the list—the doctrine o’ 
lection never pinted plainer than it did in that are 
case. They was married the day the ship was 
launched.” 

“And did the schooner make her voyage ?” said 
grandfather. 

“Sartin she did. The Maine boys had one ad- 
vantage; they had fogs so thick you could drive a 
spike into ‘em and hang your hat on’t, and they 
run the vessel out to sea on a high tide in jest such 
a fog and nobody was the wiser, and so over to the 
French West Indies and back agen into Bath with 
their cargo o’ sugar and molasses, and they’d run 
in on the high tide. They didn’t mind the war, 
and finally the war stopped and they kep’ on trad- 
in’, with nobody to hinder, and sure enough, the 
Fortune made a fortune for ’em all. 

“Every one of ’em is doing well, and the old 
deacon and his wife are livin’ at the old place yet. 

“Cerinthy and her husband live in Boston, and 
Capt. Eb he’s come to settle here, and that’s the 
story of the schooner Fortune.” 


—__——_—4@>—_—____—— 
THE MASTODON A RECENT ANIMAL. 


It has been common with a class of scientists to 
class the mastodon among animals which became 
extinct many ages ago. And as the bones of men 
and extinct species of animals have been found 
mingled together, it was inferred that man may 
have had a remote antiquity reaching back a hun- 
dred thousand years or more. But the following 
facts from Prof. Collett’s Geological Report of 
Indiana go to show that the mastodon disappeared 
at a quite recent period. 

A skeleton was discovered in excavating the bed 
of the canal a few miles north of Covington, in 
wet peat. The teeth are in good preservation, and 
when the larger bones were cut open, the marrow 
still preserved, was utilized by the bog-cutters io 
“grease” their boots. Pieces of sperm-like sub- 
stance two and one-half to three inches in diame- 
ter occupied the place of the kidney-fat of the 
monster. 

During the summer of 1880 an almost complete 
skeleton of a mastodon was found in Illinois, 
which must have survived until the vegetation of 
to-day prevailed. The tusks formed each a full 
quarter of a circle, were nine feet long, twenty-two 
inches in circumference at the base, and weighed 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds. The lower 
jaw was well-preserved, with a full set of magnifi- 
cent teeth, and is nearly three feet long. 

On inspecting the remains closely, a mass of 
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fibrous, bark-like material was found between the 
ribs, filling the place of the animal’s stomach. 
When carefully separated, it proved to be a crushed 
mass of herbs and grasses, similar to those which 
still grow in the vicinity. 

In the same bed of miry clay a multitude of 
small fresh-water and land shells were observed. 
These molluscs prevail all over the States of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and parts of Michigan, and show 
conclusively that the animal and vegetable life, 
and consequently climate, are the same now as 
when this mastodon sank in his grave of mire and 
clay. 
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For the Companion. 


PERILS OF A LINESMAN’S LIFE. 
In Stx CHapTers.—CuHap. V. 
Udong’s Wedding. 

Some three weeks after the capture of the big tiger, 
Udong suddenly disappeared. He went to bed as usual 
in his corner of the office one night, but was missing 
next morning. 

I shouted and looked about for some minutes, then 
discovered that he had taken his gun, xris, and also a 
small, nickel-plated revolver that belonged tome. At 
least the revolver had disappeared. 

It looked as if Udong had decamped with no intention 
of returning; and I now remembered that he had once 
or twice asked me to sell the revolver to him. We had 
all been paid off a few days before, and with his wages 
and what we had received for the tiger-skins and ele- 
phant’s tusks, I knew that Udong had upwards of two 
hundred guilders. 

Going across to the post-house, I questioned Cubad, 
one of the soldiers with whom Udong was somewhat 
intimate, both having come from the same kampong. 

At first Cubad denied all knowledge of the lad; but 
seeing at length that I bore no malice, he hinted that 
Udong had gone home to get married! And then he 
explained that the young fellow had now money enough 
to pay the jujur (price of a bride) and settle down as 
the head of a family. 

I was very sorry,—not because Udong had any inten- 
tion of getting married,—but because I had lost his ser- 
for he had now become so well trained that 
he was very useful, and I could not well spare him. It 
seemed ridiculous, too, that the boy should marry; for 
I had regarded him as a mere lad. 

But Malay boys often marry at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, or as soon after as they can raise the money for 
the jujur, which is only about twenty guilders (eight 
dollars). At least that is the legal price; but the jarpi 
anek gadis (very pretty brides) often bring more. 

At a Sumatra kampong it is all a matter of dollars 
and cents with the old gentleman who is the head of the 
bride’s family. Twenty guilders is the lowest market 
price for a daughter in marriage. 

As Udong was seventeen, he was, I suppose, coming 
to be looked upon as somewhat of an “old bachelor” in 
his native village, and the boy may have felt that it was 
high time he was doing something to redeem his char- 
acter. 

But there was the little matter of the revolver, though 
I resolved not to think too hardly of Udong for that. I 
asked Cubad, however, how far it was to Udong’s home, 
and he said it was a long way, a very long way, three 
hundred paals ! (two hundred and seventy miles). 

On my remarking that I would like to attend the wed- 
ding and make Udong’s lady a present, Cubad went so 
far back of his first statement regarding the distance as 
to confidentially inform me that it was really but forty 
paals (thirty-seven miles). 

He said that we could easily go in six hours; and 
that he was going to attend the marriage feast himself, 
if he could get leave of absence. In fact, Cubad knew 
all about it, for the tonina (bride) was his sister! 

I told Cubad we would go; for I had really a strong 
desire to be at the wedding, and I obtained Lieut. 
Schoeder’s permission for Cubad to go withme. But 
first I had to send word to Bencoolen for an assistant to 


vices ; 


THE 


At length they forced an entrance, when the simulated 
anger of the damsels, suddenly changing toa warmer 
sentiment, we were all three nearly smothered with 
kisses! 

This greeting over, the guardian maids fell back 
disclosing the bride arrayed in a suit of Malay red, her 
face covered with a thick white veil, sitting at a table at 
the far side of the room with two large candles of red 
wax burning before her. 


Unveiling the Bride. 

It was now Udong’s business to approach her and re- 
move her veil. As he stepped rather bashfully forward, 
the young lady rose and stood before her future lord 
with clasped hands, and bowed her head submissively. 
With trembling, clumsy fingers, Udong fell to work 
to unfasten the veil. At length he got it off, and the 
pair looked at each other and we all looked at the pair. 
The girl—her name was Phului—was fully as dark as 
the average Malay, but had a rather good and comely 
face,—comely at least in the native sense. 

If either felt any great rapture of delight at sight of 
the other, it was studiously concealed. After a single 
glance, Udong took his place decorously at her side, 
behind the table, when all began crowding up, and with 
joyous exclamations they laid their presents on the ta- 
ble before them. 

My own little tribute, consisting of eight guilders 
rolled up in a bit of paper, and a small gold ring,— 
which, among a few other trinkets, had survived my 
wanderings,— was soon offered and pleasantly received. 
Then, finding the house much crowded, I went with 
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PANION. 


Six of them came in sight, twenty or twenty-five rods 
back in the path, after a few minutes, stealing cautiously 
forward. Two had guns, the rest krises. 

That they were dogging us, bent on murder, was be- 
yond doubt; but thinking they might possibly be 
frightened off, I sent two bullets among them from 
my breech-loader. 

Already it had grown dusk. As we ran Cubad said 
we would get into the old house and defend ourselves 
there. Not much farther on we came to a path leading 
out from the road to the plantation. 
this, we soon came upon the house—a small, rickety bam- 
boo hut, set up ‘on four posts. 

There were no window-holes, and the roof was of 
dry palm-leaves. I knew better than to get into such a 
trap; and instead of going in, we ran under it, and 
thence out among bamboo clumps behind it, and off 
into the dark woods beyond, a hundred rods or more, 
when, coming against one of those high roots of the 
polyalthea, or tree-fern (the same as that into which 
I had escaped from the cheetupah), the thought of us- 
ing that as a fort occurred to me. 

I felt along it with my hands. It was a perfect trellis- 
work of roots and rootlets, at least twenty feet in diam- 
eter on the ground, inclosing, as they all did, an open 
space within. 

While we were inside this root, the blacks could not 
make a rush upon us, and we could fire out through 
the rooty lattice and defend ourselves if attacked. 


heard a whistle out near the bamboo hut. 
long time, we lay with our guns cocked, listening. 


Scudding along | 


We had not been there over ten minutes when we 
Then, for a 


Cubad to another, where it was arranged that I should 
sleep. ‘The bride’s modest look and demeanor had im- 
pressed me so favorably that I could not but hope that 
Udong would have the grace to treat her kindly. 

On throwing off my blouse to lie down, I felt some- 
thing hard in one of the side pockets; and on looking, 








that the rascals had set the hut on fire, thinking, prob- 
ably, that we were in it. 


awakened by the roaring of tigers near by. It was then 
very dark. 


At length a glare of light through the woods showed 
Some hours passed. 


At length I fell asleep; but was 


Some ten minutes later, we heard 





























sticks crack, then an ominous sniffing 
round the root outside. 
Lying flat, I could distinguish the dim | 
outline of his body through the roots. — | 


It was a tiger. 


He walked round, try- | 
ing this chink and that | 
with his broad head, 
then pausing to glare in 
at our recumbent forms. 

I dreaded to fire, lest 
the report should draw 
the Battas upon us. But 
at length, being in still 
greater feav that the tiger 
might get through the | 
same chink we had crept | 
in at, and suddenly | 
pounce on us, I raised | 
myself a little and tried | 
to get aira. | 
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I discovered that it was my lost revolver, which Udong 





come up to Gunong Lobo for a couple of days, while I 
hunted up my “runaway.’* For I had itin mind to 
fetch Udong back if possible. 


A Malay Village. 

I found the village only an irregular collection of 
twelve or fourteen houses, or huts, elevated on posts, 
situated in a little clearing at the foot of a mountain. 
The whole occupied not more than half an acre of 
ground, and around the village was a high paling, or 
“corral,” of strong, thick stakes, set closely together 
and driven firmly into the earth. 
Inside the paling, the houses, built mostly of bam- 
boo, are scattered about without regard to order. The 
ground is beaten down hard and often strewn with 
bones and other domestic débris. A ladder leads up to 
the doorway of each house, and underneath the house 
is adirty, offensive pool into which all the slops are 
poured through a trap in the floor. 
It was already the third evening of the solat, or mar- 
riage feast, when we arrived. In one of the open spaces 
there was a long table set, surrounded by a kind of leafy 
fence, made by stringing festoons from one pole to an- 
other. 
Thirty or forty young people and a few of their el- 
ders were feasting and singing at the table, among 
whom I at once recognized my missing assistant. 
The recognition was mutual, and Udong jumped up, 
looking for a moment as if he meditated taking sudden 
leave of his friends. But I nodded to him kindly, and 
going round where he stood, shook him so warmly by 
the hand, that, after studying my face for an instant, he 
welcomed me with a reasonable show of satisfaction. 
Of course, I congratulated him, and he became so re- 
assured that he informed me that the ceremony of un- 
veiling the bride was to take place that evening. 
Then the siri box (containing betelnut, lime and 
leaves) went round; and immediately two dameels, 
who acted as bridesmaids, came to conduct my festive 
Udong to the bride’s house. As a mark of favor, Cu- 
bad, myself and another young Malay were asked to 
attend him. 
The house was close at hand; but the door was full 
of other damsels, who made a great show of resistance 
(according to some ancient custom) to the entrance of 
Udong and Cubad. Twice they were unceremoniously 
pushed back down the ladder,—I kept a little to the 
rear myself,—the girls chanting a curiously intoned 


had how contrived, during the evening, to deposit 
there—perhaps under the impression that I had not yet 
missed it at home. 

We had hitched our two horses in a shed outside the 
kampong, not thinking that they would be exposed to 
any danger there. But during the nighta tiger attacked 
and killed one of them; an incident which well illus- 
trates the uncertainty of life in Sumatra, and which I 
mention because of its connection with what happened 
to us next day. 

Before leaving, I wished to see Udong; and as he was 
not astir very early, it was past ten in the forenoon be- 
fore I had an opportunity to speak ,with him. Con- 
cluding it would be of no use to ask him to return to 
the station just at present, I contented myself by wish- 
ing him great happiness (making no allusion to the re- 
volver), and bidding him be sure to visit me as soon as 
possible. 

Cubad and I then started for Gunong Lobo, taking 
turns at riding on our remaining horse; for there was 
not another horse at the kampong. 


Waylaid by Head-Hunters. 

Accordingly we now set off at a brisk trot. Cubad 
knew of an old house at a little plantation near by the 
road, which we could reach by nightfall. The place, 
he said, was ten or twelve paals ahead. 

But three or four miles of double-quick is pretty sure 
to wind even a good runner. Coming at length to a 
little brook, in a hollow, I dropped on a log to get 
breath before drinking, for I was very warm; Cubad, 
too, was panting. 

We had sat there two minutes, perhaps, when there 
suddenly appeared over the little hill behind us, five 
blacks, coming on after us at full run. Upon catching 
sight of us they stopped suddenly, and then as quickly 
dropped to the ground. 

Cubad leaped to his feet and clutching my arm, ex- 
claimed, “‘Pasumai ekki ebu !’? (The Pasamas are upon 
us!) 

Then he hurriedly told me that a party, composed in 
part of this tribe and in part of the Batta cannibals, 
were said to be lurking about the neighboring kam- 
pongs, in quest of human heads for trophies. 

Without even stopping to drink, we got up and has- 
tened on, keeping a sharp lookout in the bushes on 
either hand and also behind. 

For a mile or two more we saw nothing of the black 
fellows. Then we dodged out into the brush and 
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verse all the while, 


watched to see if they were really pursuing us, 





The beast either saw or heard me stir. It growled 
slightly. Its fell eyes, glowing in the blackness, showed 
me where to shoot; and I fired a bullet through its 
head, as I think, at so close range that even the powder 
must have blinded it. 

With the report, the tiger went rolling and tumbling 
amongst the underbrush. Dreading now lest the head- 
hunters should surround us, if they had heard the shot, 
we crept out and stole away. 

After an hour or more of groping through the black 
forest, listening after every few steps, we came round 
into the road again, and then started for Gunong Lobo 
at our best paces. 

We had seventeen or eighteen miles to go, but finally 
reached the station, about an hour after sunrise. 

W. C. GRINNELL. 
—_—__+o-—_____—— 
For the Companion. 


WALKING. 
By Bertha Von Hillern. 

Before I left Europe I read and thought much of the 
young nation across the ocean, and I became convinced 
that it would be an inestimable benefit to the whole 
people if they could be led to take more exercise in the 
open air. 

When I came to America my impressions were con- 
firmed, and I asked, How can I induce people to walk? 
The wealthy prefer to ride or drive—the fresh air can 
be taken from a luxurious carriage as well as from the 


walk. 

But the world over one general principle holds good, 
people will do what gives them pleasure. If I could 
create a healthy excitement on the subject of walking, 
if I could awaken an enthusiasm about it, no matter 
how little it might be understood, I believed that when 
once it had taken a good start, it would establish its 
own hold upon the people—that the great healthfulness 
of the’exercise would be discovered. 

So for two years I bent all my powers of mind and 
body to making this exercise as attractive, as fascinat- 
ing, as I possibly could; above all to ladies, who were 
the ones most in need of it. 

The Benefits of Walking. 

I often felt that the immense crowds who gave me 
such warm sympathy and enthusiastic support would 
probably ask themselves later, when their generous ex- 





girl to walk fifty miles in twelve hours, or three hun- 
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foot-path, and the poor can hardly spare the time to | 


citement had reacted, what good it could do for a young 


| dred and fifty in six days? and I knew that most of my 
kindest friends would hardly be able to answer that 
question to their own satisfaction; but I hoped that 
many a brisk, healthy walk would be taken, on account 
of the awakened interest; that many ladies would walk 
one mile, or five, because I had walked—one Aundred. 
I hoped that habits might be established that would save 
many an aching head. 

I may add aching heart, for not only does a brisk 
walk stir the currents of the blood so that they will not 
clog the brain and freeze the feet, but it disperses many 
| a morbid fog of feeling that would result in a heartache 
| a8 senseless as it might be painful. Our finest feelings 
will not bear stagnation any better than limpid water, 
and often when we are suffering the most dismal of low 
spirits, it is only because the very feelings that were 
given us to be happy with, have stood unstirred too 
| long. Go take a brisk walk, using our eyes and wits 

upon the way, and be it in city or country we shall see 
enough to give a new turn to our thoughts, and find at 
the end, that our mental coloring has received new tone 
and vitality. 

Walking Away Disease. 

I could not reasonably expect to be believed, should I 
relate the bare facts of case after case of painful suffer- 
ing of body and mind that I have seen literally walked 
away. I have seen ladies whom I knew well enough to 
venture upon heroic measures with, who have been just 

| ready to sendin hot haste for a doctor, and that not with 
imaginary sufferings, but whose flushed or pallid faces, 
| abnormal pulse, and other indications of real physical 
disorder, proved them in need of a physician or—a cure, 
to drag themselves out of doors when their trembling 





| limbs would hardly support them, and begin a walk 


that threatened at any moment to terminate in a seat 
upon the curbstone. In a short time they would 


| brighten a little, step with more vigor and elasticity, 
| and return home after a few miles with a pulse even and 


strong, a fine, healthy color, and the brain in a state of 


| eager desire for work. 


I have induced ladies to go out in this way, when I 
have had to bring up a long array of past experiences 


| to combat my own fears as to the result, and I have 


never in a single instance had one return other than 
cheered and benefited. 
Dress. 

Do not attempt to walk in ‘French-heels;” the high, 
narrow heel throws the weight of the body upon mus- 
cles not intended to act as the false position forces 
them to act, and the result is injury to the spine and the 
more delicate anatomy of the body. Let those who are 
willing to give the experiment a fair trial, to discover 
if they cannot add materially to their health and pleas- 
ure, by a habit of walking, first provide themselves 
with boots broad enough to allow the foot to spread out 
easily; thick enough to protect the feet against cold, 
damp, and the roughness of the ground; with broad, 
low heels. 

Let there be nothing tight around the waist, nothing. 
to hinder the lungs from expanding, and the blood from 
circulating freely. Let the skirts be maderately short, 
and made so as to leave the limbs freedom of movement. 
In short give the body from top to toe its freedom dur- 
ing the walk. 

How to Walk. 

Do not walk rapidly at the start. Begirf® slowly and 
then gradually increase the pace until it is a little faster 
than an ordinary gait, then try to keep the same even 
step and movement. 

In walking, preserve as upright a position as possi- 
ble; from time to time make a new effort to grow a lit- 
| tle taller, to straighten the back, throw out the chest, 
hold the head higher, till that position becomes habitual. 

Never go from a warm room into cold air and start 
suddenly into a rapid walk, and never walk faster than 
| can be done with closed mouth. 

The breathing should be done in long, slow respira- 
tions through the nose, as regularly as possible. A habit 
of long, regular respirations can be acquired, and it 
prevents the lungs being subjected to too sudden chang. 
es of temperature. 

Try to acquire a habit of walking from the hips—I 
had almost said from the shoulder, which is really the 
true way. 

The foot should be lifted not higher than is necessary 
to allow it to swing easily forward, and the knees 
should bend just as little as need be to permit that 
swing. 

Never walk rapidly and then stop abruptly, but 
toward the end of a walk, or when about to stop for 
any time, slacken the speed gradually, until it is quite 
slow. 

The effort to follow any of these rules is perhaps tire- 
some at first, but it will repay the trouble. At first, 
one should make the length of the walk a little more 
than enough to feel really tired, but do not walk until 
tired and then enter a horse-car or carriage to return 
home. Begin with a short distance and return, if that 
does not fatigue, make it longer the next time, until 
you are tired; then gradually increase that until you 
reach a limit you would like for the habitual walk. 

Be very careful not to get heated by walking and then 
allow yourself to get suddenly chilled. That is one 
reason why you, should not get into a car or carriage 
after walking. 

To persons having heart-disease or delicate lungs, in- 
judicious walking might be hurtful, but with the pre- 
cautions I have suggested even such will be benefited. 


When to Rest. 

It is often the case, even to those accustomed to long 
walks, that after the first mile or two, tomes a feeling 
of great fatigue; it seems almost impossible to go on 
without at least sitting down for a short rest, but then 
is precisely the time not to take a rest. 

Keep on then, even though every step costs an effort, 
for ten or fifteen minutes; then the fatigue seems to 
wear away. Gradually a new strength comes, and this 
second strength can be relied upon. 

The muscles seem to be provided with energy suffi- 
cient for ordinary demands, but the walk draws upon 
them suddenly for an unusual effort, the supply of mus- 
cular energy is soon exhausted and the reserve is not 
ready. If a rest is taken then, the muscles react and 
possibly remain contracted, producing the sensation of 
walking cramp. But if by an effort of will they are 
forced into continued activity, nature soon sends out 
her reserve force to the part making unusual demand, 
the current is established in that direction and will con- 
tinue until her generosity is insulted by excessive de 
manda, 
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Many people go through life finding all exer-| tired day, a walk were taken, not swale would it | a 
tion, physical or mental, a burden, suffering a | restore to the body all the strength it required to | v 
painful sense of weakness, who really have con- | make the walk, but more. 


would not exist. 


the fact that those who live nearest to the Indians 
are most hostile to the redskins is not held to jus- 
tify the harsh treatment of the Indians by the Goy- 
ernment. 


rmaments which the great powers maintain at a 
ast expense. Were it not for these, mutual fears 
And while they exist, Europe is 





cealed somewhere within them the strength to do 
all they are required to do with 
ease, but they do not know how 
to get at their reserves. 

There is another class, and in 
this country at least by far the 
larger class, who have the habit 
‘They 


of using up their reserves. 








WALKING, 


can exert themselves, at all events mentally, until | plus strength, to fill the deficit caused by the over- 
drawing of the brain. 


the brain cannot stop working, until there is an 
unhealthy craving for more study, when they are 
being injured for life by these efforts. 

This morbid condition may be produced also by 
excess of physical exertion, but in this country at | 
allevents, the number of persons (outside of “pro- 
fessional athletes”) who are in danger of injuring 
themselves by over physical exercise is not great 
enough to call for any alarm. 

While the number of school-girls alone who are | 
in danger of injury from overtaxing not only the 
mind but the body by excess of mental ef- 


| 





whole 


fort, is great enough to call for alarm, | know of 
no better cure than to give the physical powers a 
chance to draw their share from the general 
strength of the body. 





School-Girls’ Exercise 





Take a school-girl who has so overstudied that 
her brain is ina state of morbid activity, so that, 
however tired, it can be forced to renewed activity ; 
tell her she “must not study so hard,” take away 
still her mind will continue to go 
over and over the mental processes. But ask her to 
“come make that walk interesting, so 
that the mind's activity may be in sympathy with 
the physical effort. Every day make the walk a 
little the muscles, not having been tam- 
pered with, will demand a rest when it is needed ; 
and the the which | 
had been flowing all to the brain, will be turned 
into a new channel provided with a healthy power 


her le wks, and 


for a walk,” 


longer ; 


reserve forces of whole body, 


of resistance. 

The result will be, that without saying a word 
against study, you will find this ambitious school- 
studying for a time and then putting her 
with the excuse that she is too tired 
more then. She that 
condition where knows when she 





girl 





books aside, 
to learn 
healthy 
tired, and has to rest. 

I should be talse to the spirit of my Fatherland 
should [ in any way discourage the ambition to 
gain a fine education; on the contrary it is to pre- 
serve a sound and balanced brain in mature age, 
that I desire to prevent the reckless squandering 
of its forces in youth. My school-girl, who might 
be a little longer in getting to calculate the courses 
of the stars, to sail theoretically a ship around the 
world, will have the intellect, and its 
stores of knowledge will be more at her command 
at thirty years of age, because she devoted a little 
her time to the care 
which was to hold the jewels of the mind. 

But there are those who are forced to do a cer- 
tain amount of brain-work. Let us take for ex- 
ample teacher, whose work demands more 
strength than to give; who finds herself 
weaker at the end of a year than at the beginning, 
weaker each year than in the one preceding ; how 


anny has reached 


she is 


sounder 


of youthful of the casket 


a 


she has 









and again, always with happy results, and often 
to the delighted surprise of those who tried it not 
quite believing. 


Not long ago, Gen. Skobeleff, a very distin-| of the objections against them in California, as 
guished officer of the Russian army, made a| well as in the other States and Territories on the 
| speech to some Servian students in Paris, which | Pacific Slope. 
put all the courts of Europe into a state of ex-| The earnestness with which these views are 


Thus the physical exercise would create a sur-| never safe for a week from a sudden conflagra- 
tion. War is often precipitated by an apparently 
petty incident; nor can Europe ever feel free from 

| this ever-threatening danger until a general disar- 
mament 1s agreed upon. 

Gen. Skobeleff’s speech, in itself rash, hot-head- 
ed and disavowed by his sovereign, has served to | 
| bring out in startling relief the very strained and 
| sensitive attitude the nations occupy towards each 
other. It also reflects the fact that a large and 
| active party in Russia is bent upon a crusade, the 
result of which would be, without doubt, to em- 
broil all Europe in a terrific clash of arms. 
Never, indeed, did Americans more truly than 
now have reason to be thankful that our country | 
|is remote from European jealousies, and is not 
harassed by jealous or warlike neighbors. 
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For the Companion. 
THE COMING EASTER. 


May the glad . = 
Of Easter mor 
Bring holy joy "to thee! 


May the cz a ° ve 
Of Easter lez 
A peace divi ine : with thee! 


May Easter a 
To thine heart 
“Christ died ond rose for thee!” 





May Easter night 

On thine heart write, 

“O Christ, I live to thee!” 

DovuGtas. 
——+@r—- 
MUST THE CHINESE GO? 

This question will suggest the motto which an 
agitator in California repeated on every possible 
occasion a few years ago. The agitator has disap- 
peared from the public view, but his principles 
survive. His desire to exclude the Chinese from 
America was then shared by many Californians. 
It is now shared by most of the people of the 
State. 
What, then, are the reasons for forbidding Chi- 
nese to come to America? There is no other race 
of men in the world who are kept out, or whom it 
is proposed to exclude. The reasons given are nu- 
merous, and they suffice to convince many people 
that itis the part of wisdom to put up a barrier 
against the coming of Chinese. 
In the first place, the Chinese work for such 
small wages that American, or rather white, labor 
is put at a disadvantage. Again, the Chinese come 
only to make a little money and go home again. 
They do not come as other foreigners do, to stay 
and-become citizens of the Republic. 
Once more, they live, it is said, like animals. 
Their quarter in any city is a filthy one. They 
are opium-eaters and smokers. Their lives are 
horribly corrupt. This is a brief, fair statement 


I have seen this theory practically tested again 


~+~@>— 
DUTIES AND OCCASIONS. 
New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient gees une outh; 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep ab of truth; 
Lo! before us gleam he mp-fires 
We ourselves must pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the future's portal 
With the past’s blood-rusted ke 
JAMES: ie. LOWELL. 
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DISTURBED EUROPE. 


citement. 

As the hero of the decisive battle of Plevna and 
aman high in rank and connected by marriage 
with the Czar, Gen. Skobeleff seemed to speak 
with a certain authority. 

In his address he used warlike words; de- 
nounced Germany and the Germans in unmeas- 
ured terms, and seemed to foreshadow a great 
war, in which Russia would seek to gather all the 
Slavic races under her sceptre. 

But this inflammatory speech proved to be dis- 
tasteful to the Czar, who ordered Gen. Skobeletf 
to return to St. Petersburg, and reprimanded him 
for his fiery harangue. 

This speech was, indeed, less significant in itself 
than as bringing into bold relief the disturbed and 


urged is a very marked feature of the present agi- 
tation. The agitators have already secured the 
making of a treaty with China allowing our Gov- 
ernment to restrict immigration; and they now 
have a bill before Congress which will, in their 
opinion, put a stop to the coming of the Chinese 
altogether. 
This measure they press upon the public atten- 
tion with much zeal. Crowded and enthusiastic 
meetings have been held in all the important places 
west of the Rocky Mountains, urging the passage 
of the bill; and the newspapers are filled with 
predictions of direst evil in case their demand 
should not be complied with. 
The opponents of the anti-Chinese policy have 
no such personal motives for their action as have 


suspicious condition of Europe at this time. The | the advocates of it. They base their course upon 
nations are quickly startled by every sound; uni- | general principles and upon a denial, not of the 


versal distrust of their neighbors seems to absorb 
each of them. 

Germany stands in the midst, a great and tri- 
umphant military power; yet a power which has 
to keep a constant watch on its possible enemies 
on either side. Russia is undoubtedly jealous of 
the supremacy of Germany, and knows well that 
the Germans do not look with favor upon the 
projects of conquest which she barely conceals. 
Besides, the Russians detest the Germans as indi- 
viduals, and are very jealous of their greater 
thrift and enterprise. 

On the other side of Germany is France await- 
ing, without doubt, her chance to recover her 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine ; and not without 
some tendency to join hands with Russia against 
the common German foe. 

On the other hand is Austria, who is trying to 
suppress an insurrection in her Slavic provinces. 
Austria has some reason to suspect that Russia 


ferences from those facts. 

The Chinese come, they 
labor is in demand. 
vited to come by white men. 
for low wages, 
produced by Chinese labor less. 
an advantage. 
They 
the dead are carried back. 
There are not now 


be “overrun” by the Chinese. 


whites as there were in 1870. As for their filthi 
ness, 
said to be merely a question of degree; for un 


whites. 
Then 
against them, it is shown that the number of pau 





to dare take from her 
to give to physical exercise ? 


is such an one 
vitality, If at the 
end of a day's work she ean hardly sit up, how 
can she get on her feet and “take a walk”? 
Within certain limits, the exercise of any power 
—like money invested in legitimate business—not 
only makes return of all it out, 
more. In the case we have supposed of one forced 
to overwork, the limit is past at which the brain 
and the system can make good. their 
drafts upon the general vitality, and the longer 
the process goes on, the more is the constitution 
reduced to bankruptcy. If then, during vacation, 
a habit of walking could be gently encouraged, 
until two or three miles could be done easily, then 
when school-work begun again, if at the end of a 


draws 


nervous 


insufficient | 


is lending secret encouragement to the Slavs, and | pers among the Chinese is much smaller in pro 
lis certain that at least the Panslavist Russian 
party is aiding the insurgents with her sympathy. 

All Southeastern Europe is in a state of sus- 
pense, uncertainty and turmoil. The hot-headed 


drunkenness are fewer; 
criminals in the jails is very small indeed. 
The opponents of the anti-Chinese movemen 





but of | 


Servians are restive, and the rule of the Turk still | further insist that to exclude any people is not it 


rests heavy upon large numbers of Christians and 


Slavs. to. They deem the agitation a narrow one, and 
If we add to all this the jealousy of Italy at the | ascribe its origin to prejudice and political in- 
advances made by France in Tunis, and the agi- | trigue. 


tated state of affairs in Egypt, where England 
and France are trying to retain their influence 
against a national movement, we see that the 
European horizon is full of ominous clouds. 

Of course, all this condition of unrest and mu- 


dispute. Very much weight must be given to th 


are strongly, 
voring the restriction. 


facts which the other side present, but of the in- 
say, because Chinese 
This means that they are in- 
If the Chinese work 
that makes the cost of the articles 
This is certainly 
The Chinese do not come to stay. 
all go back to China, and even the bodies of 

This makes it certain that C alifornia can never 
so many Chinese in California in proportion to the 
their bad habits and their immorality, it is 
cleanliness and vice are not unknown among the 
in direct contradiction of the charges 


portion than among the whites; the arrests for 
the number of Chinese 


accordance with the course of this country hither- 


Many good men are enlisted on each side of this 


fact that the people of California of both parties 
earnestly and sincerely united in fa- 
But care must be taken 


It is certainly better to keep the Chinese out 
than to maltreat them after they have come. In 
that aspect it is true kindness to them to forbid 
their landing on our shores; for in the present 
temper of the Californians a large addition to the 
Chinese population might bring about many seri- 
ous disorders. 

ica —— 
MR. LONGFELLOW. 
The recent celebration of the seventy-fifth birthday 
of Mr. Longfellow—so honorable to all who took part 
in it—recalls to mind a fact which is pleasant to dwell 
upon, namely, that American genius has almost always 
been associated with high moral qualities. We can ad- 
mire our poets without any of those painful reserves 
which afflict us when we think of the great authors of 
other times and other lands. 
Upon a review of the long career of Mr. Longfellow, 
his friends can find nothing to regret, nothing to for- 
give. His life has been as blameless as it has been dis- 
tinguished. His fame is without a shadow. He has 
misled no young man by an example of extravagance 
or excess. From boyhood at college, to mature age, he 
has devoted himself with a calm and sustained enthusi- 
asm to the noblest pursuits; always studious; frequent- 
ly enriching the literature of his native land and native 
tongue by excellent works; an exemplary man no less 
than a great writer. 
This cannot be said of distinguished authors as a 
class. Many of the brightest names are sullied by 
moral errors. Charity, with mingled feelings of admi- 
ration and sorrow, has forgiven much in the best of 
them, but even charity cannot cast its mantle of forgive- 
ness over the grossness of the worst of them. 
It is a proof of the improvement of morals throughout 
Christendom, that the literary class is no longer dis- 
honored by the irregular lives of its most eminent mem- 
bers. The three great living poets, the heads of three 
literatures, Victor Hugo, Alfred Tennyson, and Mr. 
Longfellow, are all men of pure lives. They are good 
fathers, good citizens, good men. The same remark is 
true of a majority of living authors. 
The American people may well felicitate themselves 
upon the possession of a poet so benign, and a scholar 
so variously accomplished. We have heard a French 
gentleman, well-known in Boston, say that Mr. Long- 
fellow was the only American he had met who spoke 
French quite like a Parisian. His translation of Dante 
attests his profound knowledge of Italian. In German 
and Spanish, he is scarcely less at home—~as his many 
translations from those languages prove. 
How fitting it is to pay homage to a gifted man, who 
for sixty years has had no purpose but to cheer, exalt 
and refine his fellow-citizens! 
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TWO MISERS. 
A lawyer, in Troy, New York, states that in the bit- 
ter weather of last January he was called at midnight 
to make a will for a supposed pauper named Ager. He 
found the man dying in a wretched hovel, without a 
fire, apparently of want, his wife beside him, dying 
also of hemorrhage of the lungs. 
Ager had one thousand five hundred dollars in four 
small bags, and six hundred dollars in gold in his pock- 
ets, which he had carried so long that they were black 
and greasy. Gold was also found secreted in iron pots 
and tea-pots in the house. He died before morning, 
and his wife an hour or two later. They were both 
educated and of good birth. 
They had bought no fuel all winter, and had literally 
starved and frozen to death. When asked why they 
had not spent a few dollars in making themselves com- 
fortable, they replied, ““Money was a good thing to 
have.”” They could not take it with them, however, 
and at almost the last moment of life gave it to a chari- 
table society. 
Such instances of extreme 
among native Americans. The nation is too well-fed 
and well-clothed; the general habit of life is too prodi- 
gal; money comes too easily to foster even a wise econ- 
omy in the character of American children. 
A certain Major S—— was well-known to the past 
generation in the Middle States as a miser of land. He 
was childless, and owned enormous tracts in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Ohio, which he only improved 
sufficiently to enable him to pay the taxes on them, 
and to buy more land. 
His whole life was spent in travelling on foot over his 
possessions, and it was his boast that he could walk 
from the Hudson to the Miami, and sleep every night 
on his own ground. On these journeys he begged his 
food from his tenants, and wore the same suit of 
clothes, until it literally dropped off of him, rotten 
with filth and age. 

Nothing could induce him to sell or give away a foot 
of land. At last the old man was missed, and after a 
couple of months, his body was found in a forest on the 
Alleghany Mountains, where having been taken ill on 
one of his journeys, he had crept to die. Six feet of 
ground was given to him for a grave, and that, by a 
strange chance, as if in derision of the old man’s folly, 
belonged to another man. 

The folly of these two men is evident to the dullest 
ofus. Their lives to the very hour of death were spent 
in discomfort and want that they might accumulate 
riches which they knew they must leave behind them. 

But are we any wiser? How many of us are striving 
only to gain the property, fame or social position which 
we must leave behind us? What goods have we to make 
comfortable and happy that life beyond the grave? 
Which of all the things we prize and hoard here, will 
be of any more use to us an hour after death, than were 
the gold or land to these dying misers? 


avarice are very rare 
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WITTY EVASION. 

In England, before reform had introduced the idea of 
administering the civil service on business principles, 
an English Cabinet, not unfrequently, ruled by corrupt- 
ing Parliament. It had places to dispose of, and mem- 
bers of the House of Commons had sons, nephews and 
younger brothers, anxious to serve their country, pro- 
vided they were well paid for it. 

During the debates on the-India bill, the opposition, 
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tual suspicion is stimulated by the huge military 


not to give too much weight to it. For at the East 


led by the eloquent Charles Taine Fox, found its major- 
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ities rapidly decreasing. John Robinson was Secretary [ 
to the and used both places and money to | 
carry out the ministerial policy. 

“Mr. Speaker,’’ said Sheridan, one evening, alluding 
to the decrease, ‘“‘this is not to be wondered at when a 
member is employed to corrupt everybody in order to 
obtain votes.” 

“Who is it? Name him! Name him! 
fierce shouts from all parts of the House. 

“Sir,” said the witty Sheridan, glancing coolly 
around, “I shall not name the person. It would be an 
unpleasant and invidious thing to do so, and therefore I 
shall not name him. But don’t suppose, sir, that I ab- 
stain because there is any difficulty in naming him. I 
could do that, sir, as soon as you could say Jack Rob- 
inson.”” 


Treasury, 


!? came in 
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DR. CHALMERS’S CROWN. 

Thomas Chalmers, Scotland’s most eloquent preach- 
er, was a broad student. Mathematics, natural philos- 
ophy, botany, political economy and similar studies so 
fascinated him that he became remarkably proficient in 
them all. The French Academy made him one of their 
corresponding members, an honor only bestowed upon 
foreigners eminent for some scientific or literary attain- 
ment. 

He was also a learned theologian, and for years was 
the leading theological professor of the Free Church. 

He found use for his knowledge of science in his pul- 
pit and professional ministrations. His political econ- 
omy he put into practice when he took charge of the 
worst district in Glasgow. In a few years he made it 
prosperous and self-supporting. 

An anecdote will show how enthusiastically he once 
pursued his botanical studies. In the early days of his 
ministry he was settled over 2 small country church. 
Not unfrequently he would get to the kirk before the 
people had arrived, and then busy himself in collecting 
flowers, until service-time. 

One Sunday morning he wandered so far into the 
fields, picking here and there a flower, that suddenly 
he found that the hour for opening the service had come 
and passed. Cramming on his hat, which was full of 
flowers, he hastened to the church. The congregation 
showed signs of impatience as he entered, which made 
the clergyman still more nervous. 

Doffing his hat, but forgetting its contents, he strode 
up the aisle and into the pulpit, crowned with varie- 
gated flowers. The congregation looked and thought, 
and some of the juniors smiled. But ‘*Tammy” Chal- 
mers was always a little absent-minded, and few 
thoughts of the flowers remained while the eloquent 
sermon was preached. 

a ——+@>— 
WANTED TO BE EQUAL. 

Many persons complain of their fate when they com- 
pare their lot with that of the more fortunate. They 
forget that men usually carve out their own fate, be it 
good or evil. 

An Irishman looking abroad and seeing such a differ- 
ence in the circumstances of men, became disgusted 
with his bright hoe and shovel and left them to grow 
rusty. On being asked the reason for his idleness, he 
replied that he thought money ought to be more “aqually 
divided, so that hapes o’t wudn’t be given to one man 
and not a ha’peth to others.” 

“I’ve heerd a dale aboot folks bein’ fraa and aqual in 
this country,”’ he continued. “I want to saa it now. 
I’m fraa enough here, for nobody interfares wid me; 
but I want to be ‘aqual,’ as well as fraa. Then I'd feel 
like a fraa-born ‘merican citizen.” 

The gentleman to whom Pat’s complaints were ut- 
tered, answered, “Well, now, Pat, suppose that all the 
wealth of the world was equally divided, and that you 
had received your share, what do you think you would 
do with it?” 

“Faith, thin,’’ replied Pat, “T’d just live high and have 
a rale foin time with it as long’s there war a cint o’t 
left—would I!” 

“And what would you do when it was all gone?” 
asked the gentleman. 

Pat had not thought of that, and scratched his head 
in some confusion. But mother-wit came to his aid; 
and with a glowing face he replied,— 

“What would I do thin, is it? Why, faith, and I’d 
just have it all divided over again!” 

That is, he would have others work and manage that 
he might live a life of easy frivolity. It would be “di- 
viding” all the time, and it would not be long before 
the community would be divided into two distinct 
classes, those who provided support—either by their 
wealth or their enterprise—and those who cravenly ac- 
cepted such support and lived in idleness. 


——___~<@>———_—_—_—_- 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

There is a wide-spread popular prejudice against the 
medical profession. This makes the people the ready 
prey of quacks, and the victims of patent medicines and 
of the volunteer advice of conceited ignorance. But 
the profession is among the great needs of our race, and 
was never so well fulfilling its mission as now. Few 
realize how it has grown. 
A little more than a century ago there was not a med- 
ical school in the land. The Revolutionary War, with 
its military hospitals and demands for surgical knowl- 
edge, and the new condition of things that rose out of 
it, gave a new impulse to medical education. 
The Massachusetts Medical Society has just observed 
its first centennial. Previously to its organization there 
was nostandard of medical education, and no means of 
knowing the qualifications of candidates for the profes- 
sion. 
Each State now has its State Medical Society, and the 
annual gathering of these in a National Convention 
has done much to stimulate every section of the profes- 
sion and to elevate the whole. Since 1867 seven Inter- 
national Medical Congresses have been held, and the 
eighth is to be held next August in London. 


——$—_<@>—___ —__—_— 


BOOKS THAT FORM CHARACTER. 
Several distinguished scholars lately named to. each 
the books which had been of special service in the form- 
ation of their mental and moral habits. 
One of the number, an eminent preacher, had read 
in his earlier life theological books, as Commentaries, 
Dwight’s Theology, Chalmers’ works, and the biogra- 
phies of Dr. Payson and of Henry Martyn. 
Another, a distinguished author, said that ‘‘Pilgrim's 


any novel. 
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books, but that Day’s Algebra interested him more than 
His early tastes were mathematical. 
A third, the President of and professor in a theologi- 
cal seminary, remarked that to Coleridge and Bishop 
Butler he was greatly indebted; and that he was a con- 
stant student of Milton and Shakespeare. 
Yet another, a minister, said that at ‘he age of four- 
teen he was familiar with Shakespeare and Milton, and 
that in early manhood Dean Stanley’s ‘Life of Dr. Ar- 
nold”’ had a great influence upon him. 
These and other books helped to form noble charac- 
ters. Had these scholars in early life read debasing 
books, their mental and moral habits would have been 
evil. 

——-—-- --+~+@>- 

“BELLING” THE PROFESSORS. 

An illustration of the aptness of the average Yankee 
for managing men occurred many years ago at Andover 
Theological Seminary, when the venerable Dr. Woods 
and Dr. Moses Stuart were professors : 


It occurred to the students that the prayers of these 
distinguished teachers at the seminary devotions were 
longer than was necessary, and how to remedy the difti- 
culty was a subject of much thought and conversation. 
No one was willing ‘to bell” either of the old profes- 
sors. At length a committee of the students was ap- 
pointed to confer with them. 

The committee divided itself into halves, and at the 
same hour one part went to Dr. Woods, told him of the 
delicacy which the students felt about addressing Prof. 
Stuart on the matter of his long prayers at the chapel, 
and implored the mediation of Dr. Woods with the pro- 
fessor, to induce him to shorten his petitions. 

The rest of the committee also conferred with Prof. 
Stuart to the same effect with regard to the prayers of 
Dr. Woods, and besought his intercession with the ven- 
erable professor of theology to abbreviate his chapel 
supplications. 

On the departure of the committees, each professor 
instantly ed his hat and cane and started for the 
house of his associate. 

They met midway, near the old Mansion House. 
Prof. Stuart, his eyes dancing with fun, at once hailed 
the good doctor with the startling information that the 
students thought his prayers were too long. 

And immediately Dr. Woods gravely quenched the 
sparkling light in the Hebrew professor’s face by tell- 
ing him that the students held the same views in regard 
to his petitions. 

The two professors continued their walk and medita- 
tions. Both came to the conclusion that each of the of- 
a sage had been taken in his own net, and subsequent- 
ly the chapel prayers were shortened, or else entirely 
relegated t> the students. 
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ESCAPED. 

George I. of England was a monarch of whom his- 
tory has very little good to tell—and the same is too true 
of all the four English Georges. What small relief the 
following incident of character may seem to afford is 
probably due more to the King’s laziness and weakness | 
than to any magnanimity. Here is the story as told by 
the steward of the Duchess of Munster, who chanced 
to be present on the occasion. 


The Earl of Nithsdale, a powerful and influential no- 
bleman, was confined in the Tower, under sentence of 
death for high treason. On the night preceding the day 
appointed for his execution, he contrived, through the 
assistance of friends, to make his escape. The Deputy 
Lieutenant of the Tower, as soon as the fact was 
known, hastened away to the palace of St. James, to 
acquaint the king with it, and to vindicate himself as 
having been in no way remiss in his duty. The king 
was at the time engaged with a party of lords and la- 
dies of his court, and fun and jollity ruled the hour. 
Suddenly the officer from the Tower burst in upon 
them, wild-eyed and out of breath. 
“Vell! yell! Vat ish dat now? Ish deeceety on fire, 
or ish dere a new insurrection?” 
“Ah! Sire—the Earl of Nithsdale has made his es- 
cape from the Tower, and we know not whither he is 
gone! Indeed, your Majesty! I have not’”—— 
“Ish dat all? Vell, I should have eshcaped, too, if I 
had peen locked up in dat blace!””, And then he added, 
in a lower tone, with his hand at the side of his mouth, 
as though to shut away his words from the general ear, 
—‘Look you, Mr. Lefdenant, you needn’t be too dili- 
gent in searching for him; for it’s an ugly peezness to 
haf on my hands!” 
Then the king went on with his game, while the Earl 
of Nithsdale made good his escape out of the kingdom. 
—Ledger. 
+> —_ 

“UTTER.”’ 
The “esthetic craze” with its high-flown, meaning- 
less expressions, intended to suggest a gush of senti- 
ment, has reached our shores. Our young ladies are 
beginning to use “sesquipedalian phrases, grand and 
fine,” to give utterance to their sentimental nonsense, 
and the Detroit Free Press holds the mirror so that they 
may see themselves as others see them: 


“Well,” said a Deadwood man who had just been in- 
troduced to a Brooklyn girl, and who had been asked 
by her if they had many of those lovely frontiersmen out 
his way—‘‘Well, mum, we hev right smart of ’em in 
our neck o’ the woods.” 
*“‘And do they wear fringed legs and hunt those dear, 
sweet buffalo?’ asked the girl. 

“The stage drivers wear fringe and sich, and when a 
buffaler shines out some one is pooty to hook on.” 

‘How supreme! And those gorgeous Indians in their 
picturesque wigwams of wampum, with their blending 
combinations of war paint; do you often see them?” 

“Oh! once in a while we get a hack at a buck, but 
mostly they are on the reservations,”’ replied the Dead- 
wood man, staring. ‘The ydoes come in occasionally, 
but we don’t track with them.” 

“The sweet things! And you have such sunsets out 
in your mountain fastnesses, and such loves of highway- 
men! -Do you ever see those delightful highwaymen?” 

“Not often, mum, They get in the brush, and as for 
sunsets, we get ’em pretty reg’lar in fair weather.” 

“Isn’t it just too awfully too?’’ exclaimed the girl, 
clasping her hands and rolling her eycs. 


~@> 
SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 

There are sleepy hearers, and there are sleepy preach- 
ers. A dull hearer is scarcely to be blamed if he is 
made so by a dull preacher, who ought first to wake 
himself up, and then he wil! not have to complain of a 
drowsy congregation. Ifthe minister mentioned below 
had put as much spice into his sermon as he did into 
his rebuke, there would have been little necessity for 
the reprimand. ° 


A Scotch minister one Sunday observed many of the 
congregation nodding and asleep. He resolved to wake 
them, and took his measures accordingly. As he went 
on in his discourse, he introduced the word “hyperbol- 
—. and then made a dead pause; after which he 
said,— 

‘““Now, my friends, some of you may not understand 
this word Ayperbolical. Vl explain it. Suppose that 
I were to say that this congregation were ali asleep at 
the present moment, I would be speaking hyperbolical- 
ly, because’’—here he looked round—“I don’t believe 
that more than one-half of you are sleeping.” 

Before he had finished his spicy reprimand, they 
were all wide awake, 





does nothing that he should till 





A COVETOUS ™ 
he dies. 


Coughs and Colds are often overlooked. A 
continuance for any length of time causes irritation of the 
Lungs or some chronic Throat Disease. “Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches” are an effectual COUGH REMEDY. [Com, 
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THEODORE B. STARR, 


Jeweler, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
New York. 

“When Mrs. Malaprop talks of articles of ‘bigotry and 
virtue’ she misuses two very expressive and instructive 
words. It was the fashion once to sneer at the Italians 
for talking of a man of discriminating tastes in matters of 
art, ideal or decorative, as a ‘virtuoso,’ but in the light of 
a profounder social philosophy it is now seen that there 
goes a great deal of manly force and real ‘virtue’ to the 
making of suchaman. And when the French call a piece 
of fine jeweller’s work a bijou, they exactly express that 
which makes the finest value of such an object. A bijou 
is a thing which is ‘twice brilliant,’ dis youve, shining once 
by the intrinsic quality of the material, and again by the 
artistic skill with which the material has been treated. 
Any cultivated person who will spend an hour in exam- 
ining such a unique establishment as that of Mr. THEO- 
DORE B. STARR, No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison 
Square, New York, will appreciate and enjoy the exquis- 
ite fitness of the treatment to the material and the intent 
of decorative objects of every kind which marks every 
department of it, and makes it really rather a gallery 
than a bazaar. There, from the massive and yet daintily 
finished substructures in which the treasures of the 
house are nightly closed up, to the galleries of porcelain 
and of bronze on the upper floors, everything testifies to 
the thorough and skilful amalgamation of what the rudest 
races recognize as value, with value in the highest sense 
of art."—New York World, 
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TO TIRED MOTHERS. 
We recently received a letter requesting us to oblige 
“a tired woman” by mailing samples of boys’ clothing. 
If every tired mother with boys to clothe would thus 
avail of our service, how much labor she might avoid 
without a corresponding outlay of money. Mention the 
age of your boy, and say whether clothing for dress or 
play is wanted, and see what we can do for you. There 
is no obligation to order goods, nor to keep them when 
ordered if not entirely satisfactory. 


ROG heses, PET é& Co., 
CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS, 
569-575 Broadway, New York. 


A Medicine f for - a Woman. Invented by a Woman, 


Prepared by = a Woman. 


YP ello 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 


t@” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 23 
It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t@- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .23 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
That feeling of bearing down, a =. so ight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its 
It will at all times and under all cire "umstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the syste’ 
For the cure of nner < Jomplaints of tither sex this 


Com oan is Ae ar 

LYDI PINKHAWM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND! y Drenared a 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 





ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Address as above. Mention this paper. 


No famil should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. hey cure Soom ey biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents S per 


tz Sold by all Druggists. " 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 

what every man ought to have. 

Send 3c. — for new, elegantly 

illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List. 

THE POPE _M’F’G CO., 

No. 597 Weete on St., 














Progresa”’ and ‘“‘Rebinson Crusoe” were among his first 





in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 





SUPERIORITY PROVED 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE 
—LIGHT — RUNNING — 
Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
} 30 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Iuls., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 
A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 


FANCY WORK and Patterns for Artistic Needle 


Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions for making 
numerous kinds of Crochet and Anitted Work, patterns 
for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, Mat, Oak Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, &c, ‘Tells how to make South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
etc., etc. Price, 36 cts., or 12 three-cent stamps; 4 Books, $l. 


WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 











A BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, ete. Bor- 
LA ders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, lansies, 
Stork, Deer, Roses, Elephant, Comic ‘Designs, 8 Alp rhabets, 


Tidy Patterns, 
‘ee-Cent Stamps. 
, Box Y 


ete. Price 2 cts.; 8 Books, $1. 4 large 
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‘BEAD EDGE’ 
+CUFFS:: 
ALWAYS GIVE 
SATISFACTION 
THE BEST MADE 


STATEN ISLAND _ 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York. 






























119 BROADWAY, near 29th Street, NEW YORK, 
BRANCH 279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
N. EIGHTH STRE PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICES | {i 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dre: Cloaks, Robes, &e., of all fabroes, and 


of the most ek: orate stytes, cle aned or dyed successfully 
without rip ping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart+ 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 


best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 
Goods received and re aur ned by express or by mail, 
Corre’ sponds nee invite 
tRETT, NE PHEWS es ~ .. 
‘dohn St.; 


5 and 7 ew York, | 








PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


EN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ys’ writing. Can be carried in the 
[aay ys ready for use. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 








Sprinc Mepicine 


Isanecessity. Being ‘housed up’ through the winter, 
and breathing the impurities in the atmosphere of rooms 
heated by wood or coal, and contaminated by the gases 
they throw off, the vitality of the blood becomes so re- 
duced that it is impossible to withstand the debilitating 
influence of spring weather, hence that universal need of 
taking a reliable blood purifier at this season, The vital- 
izing effects of Hood’s Sarsaparilla upon the entire sys- 
tem render it the most effective spring medicine. “I 
consider Hood’s Sarsaparilla one of the best medicines 
for early spring.”—W. H. Curtis, Haverhill, Mass, 


THE WONDERFUL 


Restoring and renovating properties of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, combined with its power to build up the system, 
eradicate scrofula, and cleanse the blood of all humors, 
make it the very best family medicine that can be de- 
vised, and as a protection from diseases that originate 
in changes of the seasons, of climate, and of life it cannot 
be excelled. Try it and be convine 

“1 have suffered with milk leg for eleven years. Thave 
been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for about one year, and 
have experienced a steady gain since [ commenced using 
it. Have taken six bottles; it has done wonders for 
me.”—MRSs. J. BENTLY, Dexter, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by Johnston Holloway & Co., Philadelphia; Fuller 
& Fuller, Chicago; Richardson & Co., St. Louis; Reding- 
ton & Co.. San Franciséo; Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland, 
and New York and New ee and druggists. $1; 6 for $5. 
Made by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

















HALE’S HONEY OF 


HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


For Adults and Children. 
The Great Cure for all COUGHS, 
COLDS, DIFFICULT BREATH- 
{ING AND AFFECTIONS OF THE 
PTHROAT, BRONCHIAL TUBES 
AND LUNGS, LEADING TO CON- 
: = SUMPTION. 

we Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 
and wor aa Cough. Sold by all druggists. 

. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 

Pike’s Fescnache Drops cure in one minute. 
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Diseases ois year. Sample 15 cents. 
“0 HOLDEN. 389 6th Ave, New Nork. 

















For the Companion, 


THE PASCHAL MOON. 


The Paschal Moon shone bright and fair, 
The song and feast were done, 

When from the upper chamber passed 
Mournfully, one by one, 

The Saviour and His little band; 
When sy ing solemnly, 

“As often as ye keep this feast,” 
Ile said, “remember Me!” 


The Paschal Moon shone bright and fair, 
Ere the dark veil was rent, 

That hid the sun and stars behind 
A shrouded firmament; 

Ere yet the sign and cross were given, 
And lifted high to bring 

Millions of souls to tread the path 
Of joy and suffering! 


The Paschal Moon shines bright and fair, 
Though centuries now have fled 

Since Christ and His triumphant host 
Have risen from the dead; 

And we, dear Lord, who for our help 
Thy dying love hast shown, 

Would love all others for Thy sake, 
And Thee, for Thee alone! 

SARAH D. CLARK, 








4<@ 
For the Companion, 
CHANGED BY RIGHT READING. 

Good seed always produces its own fruit. Ifa 
right motive is in an effort, the effort will not be 
lost; it will spring up, bear seed and become a 
multiplying power. 

Capt. Joseph E. Dutton is a name not only well 
known in Boston port as the commander of the 
steamship Sardinian, of the Allan Line, but as a 
practical Christian in his efforts for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of landsmen and sailors. 

The captain is an Englishman with a fine phy- 
sique and that hearty, cheerful manner that inva- 
riably marks the sailor. He loved the sea from a 
boy, and has made his home on it for years. 

He was a light-hearted boy, gay and reckless. 
In 1847, Capt. Dutton was on board a New Bed- 
ford whaler in the Pacific Ocean. He says in a | 

letter to Rev. H. A. Cooke, of Boston,— 

“We had been re-fitting in the bay of the isl- 
and. I went on board of a ship from New Bed- 
ford, that was going home full of oil, and asked 
some of the crew if they had any novels to give 
away, but they said they had given away all they | 
had. One of the men said, ‘I have some religious 
books, if you will have them.’ I said, ‘Let me 
have them; they will do me no harm if they'll do 
me no good.’ I was a wild, swearing young fel- | 
low, and sometimes drank when ashore; but not 
from any love of evil, but simply going with the 
crowd. While ashore in New Zealand, I had been 
drunk, and swore with an oath that I would never 
go in the ship again. 

“After leaving port one day, and having noth- | 








ing to do, I thought 1 would look over the books | 
that had been given to me. There were seven 
together. The first was “Ihe Swearer’s Prayer,’ 
the next ‘Lovest Thou Me?’ and the last, ‘What 
it is to Love the Lord Jesus Christ.” They were 
published by the American Tract Society. 

“After reading them I did not feel right. I never 
swore after that, and found myself checking those 
who did. 

“For three months I was in great agony of soul, 
until one night, when on watch, I was enabled to 
cast myself on Christ as my Saviour and trust my 
soul's interests to Him.” 

Capt. Dutton sought to reform his shipmates, 
and when the vessel returned to New Bedford she | 
brought with her five men whose character had 
been changed during the voyage. 

Since that time this good captain has been true 
to his religious principles. He holds religious 
services and preaches on his vessels. He receives 
many letters from passengers who have sailed in 
his ship, dating their religious impressions from 
having the Word preached from the chart-room. 

Capt. Dutton has sold over one thousand eight 
hundred Bibles the past year, besides lending and 
giving away many copies. He relies mostly in his 
Christian work on distributing God’s word. 

Every evening at sea the captain has religious 
service with the seamen and every Sunday morn- 
ing at sea or in port. 

The hand that gave this man the religious read- 
ing hardly knew what it did. But it was stretched 
out for the welfare of another soul. Hands that 
reach out to others trom this motive are like 
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The Karens flocked to his house. Stalwart men came 
hundreds of miles, carrying a basket or bag, hoping to 
receive rice for their families. Some fell fainting at the 
missionary’s door, others died in the streets, exhausted 
by their long journey, during which roots and herbs 
were their only food. 

When Mr. Vinton had given out his last bushel of 
rice, there were thousands of starving Karens who 
looked to him for their next meal. 

Going to the rice-merchants, he said, ‘‘Will you trust 
me for a ship-load of rice? I cannot Pay you now, and 
I do not know when I can pay you. ut I will pay 
you, as soon as I am able.” 

Their answer showed that these native merchants, 
shrewd, calculating heathen, who could see their coun- 
trymen starve and yet raise the price of rice day by 
day, considered the missionary’s word the best sort of 
security. 

“Mr. Vinton,” they said, ‘‘take all the rice you want. 
Your word is all the security we want. You can have- 
a dozen cargoes if you wish.” 

The missionary filled his granaries and out-buildings 
with rice. He fed native Christians and heathen. He 
tried to keep an account with each applicant. But they 
came by thousands, and the account-book was thrown 
aside. 

‘*You are ruining yourself,’”’ remonstrated his friends. 
“You don’t know the names of half the people to whom 
you are giving this rice. How do you expect to get 
your pay?” 

“God will see to that,’’? replied the man who had 
learned to do his duty and trust God. 

“Every cent of the money expended was refunded,” 
writes his daughter, Mrs. Luther. 

After the famine was over Mr. Vinton went out 
amoung the Karens in their jungles. Even the heathen 
gathered around him, bringing their wives and children 
to see the man who bad saved them from starving. 

‘This is the man who saved our lives!” cried crowds 
of heathen Karens. ‘*We want his religion,” and down 
on their knees they dropped and would have worshipped 
him, had he not sternly restrained them. 

To-day, though he has been dead more than twenty 
years, “the name of Justus Hatch Vinton is a talisman 
through the jungles in all that country. The Karens 
speak it with moistened eyes and bated breath. They 
still say, in hushed tones, ‘He saved our lives.’ ” 

+o 
A KING SEEING THE ELEPHANT. 

Some of our readers may have had their doubts about 
the truth of the elephant stories told in books of natural 
history. We can ourselves remember asking with some 
anxiety, at the end of a startling anecdote of elephantine 
sagacity, Can this be true? We should like to have 
been with the King of the Sandwich Islands last sum- 
mer in Burmah, when he spent some time watching the 
elephants working in the timber-yards. 





The king and one of his ministers, Professor Arm- 
strong, sat down upon a pile of lumber, in plain Yankee 
fashion, while they* witnessed the amazing perform- 


ances of ten of these huge creatures. 
| 


The king observed that the elephant-stables were very 
high, and the reason of this was explained to him. An 
elephant, patient and obedient as he usually is, is liable 
to gusts of passion, during which he would tear his 
stable all to pieces if the rafters were not beyond his 
reach. 

Each elephant has a keeper all to himself, who lives 
close to his stable with his wife and children. The ele- 
phant is as much a member of the family as the Irish- 
man’s pig, the “gintleman who pays the rint.” The 
youngest children play about his enormous legs, get 
under his body and take hold of his trunk. When he 
is tired of them he pushes them gently away, but never 
hurts them. : 

In handling the timber an elephant does the work of 
about twenty-five men. King Kalakaua saw them do 
many things that would seem to us to require human 
intelligence, 

First, he saw them draw large logs from a distant 


| part of the yard to the saw-mill, and place them, with- 
| out assistance, just where the men could most conveni- 


ently adjust them to the saw. ‘ 

Each log had to be lifted to a platform. The elephant 

first lifts one end to its place, and then the other end, 
after which he looks at it out of the corner of his eye to 
see if it lies just as it ought. If it does not, he keeps 
ishing and working it until it is exactly right. 
He lifts a huge log by thrusting his tusks under it, 
and when he lifts he keeps it steady with his trunk. 
A big elephant will lift a log in this way that would be 
a good load for twenty men. 

The king was still more surprised to see them making 
up bundles of slabs, getting them nice and even, and 
then carrying them off upon their tusks, while holding 
them down with their trunks, and dropping them on 
the top of a high heap. 

Other elephants at the same time were piling up 
boards in square, even 7 They would look at them 
with the knowing look of a carpenter, and keep on 
pushing until they had made the heap perfectly square 
and regular. 

Perhaps the most curious thing which the king no- 
ticed was young elephants learning how to do these 
things. A young elephant walks alongside of an old 
one at work, and learns his future trade by merely 
looking on and observing the various processes. After 
a while, he feels the stirrings of youthful ambition with. 
in him, and tries his own tusks upon a moderate-sized 
He lives and learns, like apprentices in a ship- 
yard. 

The king thought the human inhabitants of Burmah 
idle and shiftless; but the elephants were good Yan- 

ees, 
a oe 
AN INDIAN’S REVENGE. 

Early one spring when all the world was full of bud- 
ding promise, might be seen passing on their long jour- 
ney from Dakota to Indian Territory, a sad caravan. 
It was composed of the Ponca Indians, who, against 
their desire, had been forced to leave their old homes. 

Some of them were rich; many of them poor. Some 
had ponies on which they could ride and carry their 
provisions and baggage; others were obliged to make 
the painful journey on foot and carry their goods upon 
their backs. 

To the former class belonged the “Bull that Itches,”’ 
familiarly known as Big Buffalo. This Indian was a 
chief, and had become so from a singular circumstance 
and not because of birth or warlike qualities. ‘Comes 
at Rain,” a half-breed of desperate character, had years 
before killed Yellow Breast, the father of Big Buffalo. 
The Indians do not believe in capital punishment, yet 
they are equal to the emergency of murder among their 
people. 

“Comes at Rain” was never allowed afterwards to 








viewless angels; in the mysteries of time, the 
golden grain shall respond to the sowing. 
— +@> — 
“HE SAVED OUR LIVES.” 
One of the terrible trials of India is famine. The 


principal food of the natives is rice, and if that crop | 
fails, they starve unless relieved from outside sources. | 
They themselves live from hand to mouth, and never | 


think of laying up a supply of food against the day of 
famine. Some years ago this terrible trial came upon 
the Karens of Burmah. The war between England and 


their Burmese masters had just ended. Their stores of | 


rice had been burned or stolen, their cattle driven off, 
thus leaving them without seed to sow or buffaloes to 
till the ground. The scarcity of food brought ship- 
loads of rice from Calcutta to Rangoon. But its price 
rose seven hundred per cent. above that usually asked, 
and thousands of the Karens had not a rupee. 

The Karen missionary, the Rev. J. H. Vinton, lived 
at Rangoon. Ie began giving out the little store of rice 
which he had laid in for the mission-school. The news 
apread—'' There is rice at Teacher Vinton’s.” 


speak in council, he was excluded from all privileges 
the other Indians could give and was treated with in- 
dignities by the Indians with whom he came in contact. 
Big Buffalo, because of his loss of a father, was made a 


chief. 
of which I write, Big Buffalo, his wife 


On the da 
and four children were each mounted on ponies, and 
had extra ponies to carry their food and baggage. They 
had fresh buffalo-meat, which had been secured the day 
before. As they rode along this chief noticed the In- 
dians of the tribe who were on foot, and saw among 
them his former enemy, ‘“‘Comes at Rain,’’ now an old 
man and totally blind. 

He had upon his back a pack containing buffalo- 
meat slung by a piece of buckskin around his neck, and 
was accompanied by his wife, who walked directly in 


| 


front of him, occasionally turning to warn him of the 
character of the road. 

Thus proceeding they came to a gully which the wife 
crossed, for a moment forgetting her husband, who, 
coming upon it unexpectedly, fell face downward, the 
| heavy pack drawing the buckskin so tightly upon his 
| neck that he was almost choked, 
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He was assisted to rise and went tottering along with 
difficulty. Big Buffalo saw this and pitied the man. 

Turning to his wife he said, ‘We have a gentle old 
pony we are not using.” 

‘*Well, and are they not yours?” asked his wife. 

The chief made no reply, but that night after his tent 
was pitched, he told her to get an unusually good sup- 
per, as they were going to have company. He then 
went to his former enemy and asked him to come and 
eat with them. 

“Comes at Rain’’ hesitated, but on being assured that 
no harm would be done him, suffered himself to be led 
away. Big Buffalo’s wife viewed her guest with dis- 
dain, but was too much afraid of her husband to ven- 
ture a remonstrance. 

After supper was over, Big Buffalo said to his guest, 
“Old man, I saw you fall down to-day. I felt badly 
for you. I have a pony, very gentle. You can put 

your meat and blankets on his back, your wife can take 

im by the bridle and you can take him by the tail be- 
hind. My people make presents to each other that they 
may become popular. It will not make me a great man 
in my tribe to give a pony to you, but it makes my 
heart happy to make you this present.” 

Tears fell from the sightless eyes of the old man. He 
got up and groped his way back to his own tent. In 
the morning Big Buffalo brought the pony to ““Comes 
at Rain,” and during the rest of that sad journey might 
be seen the faithful pony led by the squaw in front, the 
= guiding his uncertain steps by following be- 

ind. 


+ 
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For the Companion, 


APRIL PROMISE. 
I. 
OF LIGHT AND SONG. 
Swift rain that beats upon the sodden land; 
A dark, wild night, whose slow hours closely cling 
To swollen streams, and woods that h« arsely sing; 
And great waves rolling on wide sweeps of sand. 


A hollow roar, where through the waters run 
The sinuous tracings of blue phosphor flame; 
And telling from some great despair they came, 

The dull reverberations of a gun, 


A gust of wind, uprising fierce and strong, 
Breaking the low clouds into sullen drift; 
A far, white star outshining from a rift, 

And in the gloom a bird’s low matin song. 


II. 
OF LIGHT AND BLOOM. 

Dim vales, and voiceless rivers,cold and deep; 

A low, flat coast along a restless sea; 

A sailless wreck, that driftswhere far-a-lee 
Dark, savage rocks in silent grandeur sleep. 
A [pening civen pine crowning a oom. 

Where wind-songs into jubilant thunders rise; 

And weary wastes of leaden-colored skies, 
That over foamless waves sad vigils keep. 








One glint of gold, that through the sombre mass 
Of gloom drives upward like a pees wedge; 
And on the barren facings of a ledge, 
A single bloom, crowning a tuft of grass, 
THOMAS 8S, COLLIER, 


—_——_+@o—____—_- 
“NOT BY MY VOTE.” 


A candidate for office in any election may lawfully 
vote for himself, and frequently the right is taken ad- 
vantage of, especially where the contest is a close one; 
but the man who does so never stands quite so high in 
esteem as one who does not. An incident that occurred 
at the time Gen. Garfield was put in nomination by his 
party for the Presidency of the United States, shows 
the fine self-respect of the man whose sufferings and 
death at the head of the nation made such a touching 
page in our history. 


Eugene Davis, official stenographer to the Chicago 
Convention, sent to the New York Tribune the follow- 
ing: 

Ohio was entitled to forty-four votes in the conven- 
tion, and on every ballot those forty-four votes had been 
east and counted with unfailing regularity. On the 
thirty-sixth ballot, however, for obvious reasons, the 
call of that State was responded to by the statement 
that “Ohio cast forty-three votes for James A. Gar- 
field.” Immediately a lady on the platform, in a tone 
of much feelig¢g and regret, exclaimed, ‘One vote short! 
That’s too bad. Whatcan it mean?’? Robert Inger- 
soll, who was standing near, quickly responded, ‘It 
means, ma’am, that James A. Garfield is a gentle- 
man.” 

I think it will be universally admitted that in those 
few words Gen. Garfield’s character was neatly epit- 
omized. 

The Dayton Journal makes this interesting contribu- 
tion to the above story : 

In the midst of the Convention passion an Ohio delegate 
earnestly urged Gen. Garfield to vacate his office of dele- 
gate and permit his alternate to cast his vote, in order 
that Ohio might appear on the roll with her forty-four 
votes for Garfield. The delegate, in his earnesiness, 
dwelt upon the possible importance of one vote. Gen. 
Garfield promptly and firmly responded : 

“TI will not do it; James A. Garfield cannot be nomi- 
nated for President by his own vote.” 

“But, general,’’ urged the delegate, ‘‘one vote may 
be of vital importance.” 

“Then let that one vote decide,” replied Garfield; “I 
will not be nominated by my own vote.” 

Time, place and circumstance were intensely excit- 
ing. No delegate favorable to Gartield in the midst of 
the great passion seemed to think of anything but to 
make the crisis conclusive. But Garfield maintained 
his composure and his dignity. His refusal to permit 
his alternate to act was a source of trouble for a mo- 
ment to some Ohio delegates, but directly his nomina- 
tion became so manifest that all recognized the proprie- 
ty of the position he assumed in the midst of the great 
crisis. 





+e 
AN ENGLISHMAN IN ILLINOIS, 


An English clergyman has been railroading through 
Illinois, and finds his experience so pleasant that he 
voices his thankfulness in the following strains of com- 
pliment to Western railroad management : 


This is something like. From Chicago to St. Louis, 
the riding has peculiarities. At the ticket-ofiice, you 
pay a good round sum for your ride, but are assured 
that a portion of it will be returned to you after awhile. 
This is a novelty not to be found outside the latest civi- 
lization. 

It is comforting to learn that the railroad desires your 
money only for a time. In other words, you loan the 
road a certain sum for ten hours without usury. Eight 
dollars and forty cents from Chicago to St. Louis; but 
at St. Louis you present yourself at the ticket-office, 
where four dollars and forty cents are refunded. You 
seek to fathom the mystery; but every endeavor comes 
to one and the same magic conclusion,—Jay Gould. 

This ride is also free from drawing-room-car pres- 
sure. There is a tendency to make all other cars so un- 
inviting and, uncomfortable as to force the travelling 
public into the extra-fee drawing-room. 

This tendency is a remarkable one. Upon the Chi- 
cago and Alton railroad, it does not exist. You, hav- 
ing loaned four dollars and forty cents to its manage- 
ment, are provided with a wonderful chair. 

It adjusts itself to your body at any angle that suits 
ou. You may sit bolt upright. You may horizontal. 
ze. You may slope at an inclination of forty-five de- 

grees. Your h is received in'a napkin in a certain 
place by itself. Your feet are carefully provided for, 
and the calves of your legs also. 

Not royalty itself could have mechanical contrivances 
better adapted and applied. And this for the veriest 
plebeians,—for this blackened old farmer fellow and his 
puffy wife, and for the whole three score of us, who, to 
A man, most firmly believed that not even pampered 
Solomon was evet cared for upon a hot summer’s day 





in style like this. 











Then, too, what would Israel’s voluptuous king have 
thought, if a Wagner’s dining-room car had trundled 
up behind his chariot about noon, and offered him 
grilled chickens, ice-cream, and lager beer, as it some- 
how mysteriously did behind us, upon an Illinois 
prairie? 

We did not bring it from Chicago with us, nor did we 
take it into St. Louis behind us, but just at the time of 
our hunger it appeared; and when we had been fed, it 

uietly vanished away. Of course, this phenomenon is 
amiliar to all who are domesticated here; but to the 
casual visitor it is not familiar, and makes its full im- 
pression. 

The world’s history does not exactly repeat itself, 
On the plains of the ancient East, hungry men pursued 
flying flocks of quails. On the plains of the West, 
grilled chickens, ice-cream, and coffee pursue hungry 
men. This difference, is it human progress?—Zep, 
Silas Farrington, in Christian Register. 
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A WELL-INFORMED POST-MISTRESS. 


We remember how the people of a certain country 
village used to criticise with a sort of amused indigna- 
tion the gossipy old post-master who was always ready 
with his questions and volunteer comments on thei: 
family affairs and outside acquaintance—which he con- 
trived to know great deal about, from patient study 
of the directions and post-marks on the letters that 
passed through his hands. What would they have said 
if postal cards had been in fashion then, and the busy 
old man had had the handling of them? 

The following description innocently given to a lady 
by the gawky son of a more modern rural post-mistress 
well enough illustrates the way the temptation of 
“open”? messages affects some mail-tenders. 
of his mother, he said: 


Speaking 


*“She’s gettin’ a little hard o’ hearin’, but I tell her 
that aint strange, seein’ she’s heard so much in her day. 
Ears can’t last forever, you know, Mis’ Linton, an’ for 
fifty years there aint been nothin’ goin’ on among the 
neighbors that ma aint heard. Bein’ in the post-offis is 
wearin’ to the hearin’ ez well as the eyes. Potks com. 
in’ an’ goin’ for their letters generally leave as much 
news as they take away. By the way, Mis’ Linton, yer 
sister, Miss Bradleigh, ’s comin’ back to-morrow. Ma 
was readin’ the postal-cards last night, an’ she came 
across one from her.” 

“Reading my postal-cards!” exclaimed Mrs. Linton. 

“Why, yes. Ma always reads ’em—leastways, she 
reads such as isn’t took right away. She says it’s her 
duty. Might be news of sickness or death, or suthin’ 
else, that we’d ought to send right along. They’re 
dreadful aggravatin’ readin’, though. People don’t 
write as well as they used to, an’ don’t make things 
clear, nuther. When anybody writes jes’ ‘Yes,’ on a 
postal, no post-master in creation can make anything of 
it. But your sister’s postal is plain enough, Mis’ Lin- 
ton; thar aint nothin’ indefinit’ about her. She says, 
‘Comin’ Thursday, five o’clock train; have Factotum 
meet me.’ Ma puzzled a good deal over that word 
‘Factotum,’ an’ we both concluded ’twas the name of 
your help. Furrinname, aint it? I told ma’twas new, 
anyhow, an’ ez we had a young calf ’t we was goin’ to 
raise, an’ hadn’t named it, we concluded we'd call her 
Factotum, like that furrin kitchen girl 0’ your’n, Mis’ 
Linton.” 


es, 


——_—_—_<@r— 
TOO LATE. 


A surgeon once stood before his class to perform a 
critical operation. He did it, and then turning to the 
class, said, ‘‘Two years ago, a safe and simple opera- 
tion might have cured this disease. Six years ago, a 
wise way of life might have prevented it. We have 
done our best asthe case now stands; but Nature will 
have her word to say. She does not always consent to 
the repeal of her capital sentences.”? Next day the pa- 
tient died. A similar instance of the danger of neglect- 
ing to do timely what should be done, is related in the 
following paragraphs : 


A man died in Georgia recently of a wound he re- 
ceived nineteen years ago at the Battle of Chancellors- 
ville. In the battle he received a wound in the hip, the 
ball lodging in the bone. Had an operation been per- 
formed at, or shortly after, that time, the ball could 
have been easily removed, but the wounded man, think- 
ing it would never cause him any trouble, allowed it to 
remain. 

Some years after, he suffered severe pain, and an op- 
eration was performed in the hope of finding the ball, 
but without success. Two months ago, he was seized 
with excruciating pains in his back, and in spite of all 
that his doctors could do, he died after lingering in ago- 
ny five weeks. 

A post-mortem examination was made, and the ball 
was found in the small of the back, lodged against the 
back-bone. It had worked its way through the bone in 
the thigh, where jt first lodged, to the point at which it 
was found. 

This was a case in which much suffering might have 
been avoided, and life prolonged, if the patient had 
braced himself up when the injury was first done to 
undergo an operation. 


—_——__+or— 
BETTER THAN MILLIONS. 


Mr. Robert Burdette talks in his paternal way to 
young men who have their living to earn. Beginners 
in life can not have too much of that kind of encour- 
agement: 


James G. Fair is worth $42,000,000. And the whole 
$42,000,000 of it, my dear boy, can’t make him as happy 
as you are with the dew of youth in your heart. 

If you envy him, if you with your brown hands and 
your bright young face, with the down just shading 
your lip, with not a gray hair in your head or a gnaw- 
ing care in your heart, with the morning sun shining 
on your upturned face, with the velvet turf under your 
feet and the blue heavens above your head, with the 
blood coursing through your veins like wine, with fifty 
or sixty years of life before you, with mirage after mi- 
rage of bright dreams and beautiful illusions and pleas- 
ant vanities making the landscape beautiful about you; 
if you envy this man his $42,000,000, and his specta- 
cles, and his gray hairs and his wrinkles, and his old 
heart, you are a fool, my boy; and you are scattering 
ashes on the roses that grow in the morning. 

There is lightness in your step, my son, and color in 
your blood, and dreams in your heart, and all the love 
and beauty and freshness of the sunrise, the $42,000,000 
cannot buy. 





A SUPERSTITIOUS MAN. 
An application made to a physician in Portland, Me., 
one cold night, shows the power of superstition : 


It was past midnight, and the physician had retired 
to rest, when the door-bell rang violently. The doctor 
arose, and going down stairs opened the door and ad- 
mitted a healthy-looking man and woman, who had 
come some distance in the bitter night air with the ther- 
mometer below zero to consult him. 

“What is the trouble?” asked the doctor; “you both 
look well.” 

“The trouble!” replied the man. ‘Trouble enough! 
You see, doctor, we own an old-fashioned clock that 
has stood on our mantel-piece for years. To-night after 
we had retired, all at once that old clock started up and 
struck the hour of twelve. Of course, doctor, that 
meant my time had come, or a warning that I must soon 
die. What shall I do, doctor?” 

The man moaned and rocked to and fro, while the 
wife wept to see her husband so affected. The physi- 
cian gave him a prescription for bromide of potassium, 





with which man and wife departed. 
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For the Companion. 
TEDDY’S SPELLING. 
“H—o—a—r—s—e,” 
Wrote Teddy in his letter— 
He meant the word for “‘horse,”’ 
And he ought to have known better. 
His mamma gravely asked, 
Though she knew why already, 
“Ts that the way to spell? 
How does this happen, Teddy?” 
Outside one little boy 
Was waiting for him, calling, 
While others were at play, 
Some coasting, some snowballing. 
Ted blushed a burning red 
As his mamma inquired, 
And he hung his head, and said,— 
“T guess my pen got tired.” 








+o 


For the Companion, 
THE STINGY MILLER. 


Upon the bleak ridge of a wooded hill in Nor- | 
way once lived a poor old woman. | 
Misfortune had followed her all her life. Care 
and time had made deep lines and gray hairs for | 
her, but she was hopeful, earnest and good in face 

of hard fortune. 

Even the sun shining upon her remote and si- 
lent cottage did not seem to light it up kindly, but 
it was not the fault of the sun, for the dark ever- 
green trees around half hid her house from view, 
and in summer and winter made a solemn sound 
like the moaning of the sea. 








Some of the peasants of Norway say that the 
trees have a language of their own, and that they 
talk to one another, and when Gherster sat beside 
her lonely hearth at night she used to half be- 
lieve that the gloomy forest for miles around was 
talking about herself as each tree waved its 
branches in the winter wind. 

One cold afternoon Gherster went to the mill for 
flour. The way was long, and the air was sharp 
and frosty. 

She found the stout and prosperous miller scold- 
ing his workmen, fretting at trade, and cheating 
his customers. 





The miller was a hard man. He considered all 
poor people beggars. 
He only laughed at Gherster when she put down 
all the money she had and asked for a little flour. 
“What!” said he, “do you think to buy bread 
stuff with that paltry sum ?” 
He knew her to be thrifty and honest, but that 
made no difference to the stingy miller. 
“I will bring you more money as soon as I can 
earn it,” said Gherster. 
“No, no,” replied the miller. “No pay, no flour. 
I never trust.” 
As Gherster toiled sadly homeward with her 
empty basket on her arm, the wind rose, and all 
the leaves on the trees rustled as though a storm 
was coming. 


COMPANION. 











louder and date ne ever. They panes to be 
saying,— 

“Ill-gotten prosperity does not make happiness. 
Prosperity of the mind is much betier than riches 
of gold or silver. No one can be happy unless he 
try to do right.” 

Then she heard on the rough road behind her 
just as she reached her cottage door the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs mingled with big drops of rain pat- 
tering on the forest fioor. 

“Gherster, Gherster!” called a voice, and look- 
ing she saw a strange man on a strange horse. 

He tossed from his saddle a great bag of flour 
plump down upon the very doorstep. 

“T saw you at the mill,” he cried, “‘and I was so 
ashamed of that stingy miller, that I have brought 
you a little present. Good-by, Gherster, and re- 
member the poor.” 

Before she could thank him he rode away down 
the woodland road, growing smaller and smaller, 





until he looked like a little brown leaf no bigger 
than a man’s hand. 

Then all the leaves in the forest seemed to whis- 
per, “Did you hear what he said about the stingy 
miller? Yes, we did, we did. He will not help 
the poor. He will feed no hungry one. He is 
cold and heartless. Ugh, how the wind blows up 
here! Don’t stay here any longer. Let us go 
down to the stream. Let us goto the mill. Ha, 
ha, we will stop the mill-wheel !” 

There came a loud, rushing noise of the leaves 
hurrying to the stream. Millions of red and 
brown and yellow leaves flying and tossing and 
whirling to the stream. 

Splashing into the dark water, they crowded 
and pushed each other along down the current 
until they came to the mill. 

“This is the way,” shouted a little brown leaf 
in advance, “‘here’s the water-wheel. We'll go 
cown in there. How fast it turns round. All to- 
gether now, crowd in here,—push hard!” 

What a noise there was under the old mill! 
What a splashing and grinding and thumping! 
“Don’t crowd so,” groaned the great wheel. 
“You are choking me. I can’t breathe. You are 
breaking my arms. I can’t grind the miller’s corn 
if you crowd so hard.” 

Crash. Allsilent. The mill-wheel could turn 
no more. The water ran from its great arms and 
dripped into the darkness below, but the wheel 
was still. 

‘We stopped it, didn’t we ?” said the little brown 
leaf, floating serenely away from the stingy mil- 
ler’s mill. OLIVE GREEN. 
——$<@>——___—— 

For the Companion. 


HELPING MOTHER. 


Your hands may be small, but every day 
They can do something that’s good as play; 
They can help mother, and she'll be glad 
For all that’s done by her lass or lad. 


If all the children would think to-day 

Of helping mother, as all of them may, 
They’d bring in water and wood, and do 
A dozen things she would like them to. 





For, though hands are small and though years are few, 
There’s always something that they can do 
To help the mothers and make them glad, 
Remember that, little lass and lad. 
So help your mothers about their work; 
Don’t wait for asking,—don’t try to shirk. 
Do just the best that you can, and she 
Will say, ‘‘What a help are my dears to me!” 
EBEN 8S. REXFORD. 
—_—__+or_____ 
For the Companion. 
THE PUPPY’S STORY. 


‘“‘What am I here under the barn for, and what 
am I crying about ?” 

Well, I guess if you’d suffered what J have, 
Master Johnny, you'd crawl under the barn and 
cry. I’ve been abused, that’s what I have! 

“What did Ido?” Nothing to be whipped for. 
I don’t even know what I was whipped for. I 
didn’t do any harm, as I can see. 

“What did I do anyhow?” Well, I just went 
into the hen-house, and there was a box of hay 
there, and on the hay was a lot of the queerest- 
looking things, round and white and smooth. I 
don’t know what they were, nor where they came 
from. I smelled of them and found they were 
hard, and I thought it would be great fun to roll 
them around. So I rolled them about with my 
nose and paws, and finally one rolled out on the 
floor. I went to pick it up, and there was a crack 
in it, so the juice was running out. I tasted of it, 
and found it was good, so I ate the whole of the 
thing, excepting the white part outside; that was 
too hard. 


Then 1 I ‘rolled the rest out on the floor walk ate 
them too. I was glad to find those things were 
good for something. I didn’t suppose they were 
of any use only to play with. 

Just as I had finished eating the last one, while 
the hard white parts lay there all around me, 
master came in at the door. I looked up and 
wagged my tail as usual, and what do you think? 
He just took me by the collar, and picked up a 
stick, and then how he did whip me! I shall be 
sore for a week. 

I don’t know what it was all for; I can only 
guess. And this is what I guess aboutit. I think 
he was angry with me because I didn’t eat the 


white parts too, instead of Wasting them. [’m 
sorry I didn’t, but I thought I couldn’t; they 


were so hard and dry. 
However, I’ll go in to-morrow and look for 
some more, and if I find any, I’ll eat the whole, 
hard white parts and all, if it kills me! 
Then I’m sure he will be pleased, and I shan’t 
have to take another whipping. 
——<~or—____—_- 

For the Companion, 


ALL A MISTAKE. 
A winter-worn fly tumbled forth from his lair, 
As he felt a stray sunbeam creep into his hair, 
And kicking and yawning, 
For he saw it was morning, 
“Good-morning!” he called, 
And quite stiffly he crawled 

Up the steep window-pane, 
Till he stumbled and sprawled! 


Soon he found that the weather had frost in the air, 
That the pane was so cold that he couldn’t walk there, 
So he dragged himself back 
To his snug little crack; 
Tucked his blanket of dust 
All around, for a crust; 
Like a fly in a pie, 
That was very much mussed! 
“Oh dear!” he kept growling; ‘I can’t get my toes 
Half as warm as before in these bothersome clothes! 
This blanket’s too short, 
And won’t stay as it ought! 
If I pull it up high, it uncovers my toes, 
If I pull it down low, it uncovers my nose! 
But I must endure it 
Till spring, I suppose !’’ 


At last, he was still! This adventuresome fly,— 
For his cross buzzing ceased, of itself, by-and-by. 
Though the sun shone out warm 
On the clear window-pane, 

That deceived little fly 
Did not venture again! 
Though it beamed on the tassel on top of his cap, 
It did not disturb his profound little nap. 


Good-night, Mr. Fly, 

You will sleep till July! 

Then, how you and your brothers will tease us,—oh my! 
Fieta F. 
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For the Companion, 

WASHING. 

“Just see how the dear little flowers are getting 
their faces washed in the rain,” said Fred. 
“Dess see!” said Ted, who always said and did 
and thought very nearly what Fred said and did 
and thought. 

“If mamma’d wash my face that way, I’d never 
make a face,” said Fred. 

“Me wouldn't, too,’ said Ted. 

“But she always takes a nasty old rag,” said 
Fred. 

‘“Nas’y ol’ wag!” said Ted. 

“We can’t go out in the rain to get washed,” 
said Fred. 

“Can’t!” said Ted, shaking his head. 

“But there’s plenty of water in the bath-room. 
Let’s go there and get our faces washed like the 
flowers,” said Fred. 

“De baf woom! de baf woom!” shouted Ted, as 
they ran to it and shut themselves in. 

“You lie down in the tub and I’ll make the 
water go on your face,” said Fred. “Then you 
can wash mine.” 

Mamma heard a terrible scream and could not 
tell at first where it came from. But she soon 
made her way to the bath-room. There she found 
Ted kicking and gasping and choking and sputter- 
ing in the bath-tub, screaming whenever he could 
get a breath to scream. Fred stood and cried, too 
much frightened to turn off the water. 

Mamma snatched Ted from the tub and kissed 
and comforted and put dry clothes on him. Then 
the two stood again at the window to watch the 
pouring rain. 

“TI guess God washes the flowers best, but mam- 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 

Each word is composed of five letters. 
The central letters, read downward, spell the name 
of a celebrated composer, who died on March 27, 1827 
The last letter of each word is the first of each one 
that follows. 
1. You'll tind in the Bible this tower T mean. 
And here are some looks that should not be seen. 
Discover some meat, some like it well done. 
The name of a pretty girl—fond of: her fun. 
A volatile fluid, that is light as the air. 
A druggist will need these, and clean them with 
care, 
- Rescued from peril and restored to friends, dear. 
. The landscape is this, when winter is near. 
. If your subscriptions run out, this I hope you will 


eee er 


Omer 


do. 
The answer to this I now seek from you. 
GASPARD RAYNOR. 
2. 
COMBINATIONS. 
Curtail the words whose definitions 
first column to make those given in the 
these words down in regular order, one under the other, 
and then commence at the left of the second column 
and read down in a zigzag manner to obtain the name 
of the founder of a religious sect who died on March 
29 1772. 
29, 1772. 


are given in the 
second. Write 









1. A flat stone. 1. A narrow strip of board. 
2. To twist. 2. One of two at a birth, 
3. A surgical instrument. 3. An insect. 
4. To beat about. 4. Company. 
5. A navy. 5. To run quickly. 
6. To join. 6. Only one. 
7. To oppose to the face. 7. An animal, 
8. A heavenly body. 8. To arrive. 
9. Wearied. 9. Part of a wheel. 
10. A platform. 10. An animal. 
CYRIL DEANE 
3. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS, 
* * 
* 





. This is found in both shop and store. 
. Including a part, but never more. 
Chief priests, who are found in Eastern lands, 
Our faces oft need this, and so do our hands. 
. A thin, black silk you will certainly see. 
. Suspicious, like this, you never should be. 
A very good book both to study and read; 
And in finding out puzzles you'll soon learn its 
need. 
D1aGonats.—Left to right: 
In 1850 this statesman was born, 
And on March 30th first saw the dawn. 
Right to left: 
A gifted artist here you will see 
Who was born in fourteen and eighty-three. 
oO. 


4. 
UNIONS. 

Join a certain adverb to a musical syllable, and make 
a piece of furniture; to a delicate fabric, and make to 
comfort; to a household deity among the ancient Ro- 
mans, and make pertaining to the sun; to lawful, and 
make to seek; to a cover, and make firm; to a musical 
instrument, and make soluble; to a personal pronoun, 
and make a part; to a preposition, and make early; to 
additional, and make a flatterer; to a musical syllable, 
and make painful; to a preposition, and make a kind of 
food; to employment, and make a kind of pickle. 


5. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 

The first and third lines of each stanza rhyme, also 
‘the second and fourth. In the omitted rhymes, the 
vowels and liquids, a, e, i, 0, u, 1, m, n, r, are used 
twice each, the remaining consonants only once each, 
As Ali wandered beside the cove, 

A gentle, black and tawny » » 
Came down from the sky, a gift from eke am 

At least this story says he did. 


AOR Whe 


Then Ali found a piece of , « % * & * , 
And harnessed him into his » » * 4 3 

His pet soon did a wondrous thing, 
Although the story tells not how. 


He said, “Dear sir, your ardor y ¥ % * * * 3 
No longer plow but gather your % % % %-” 
He then transformed into a wench, 
I fear, in truth the story lacks. 


“Now, Ali,”’ said the wench, ‘‘you’re lazys 
You ought to live in Vallahz abrum,’ 
Say, is the story a trifle, 4 + 
The sn light it up with a Sahe eeeee 
LILIAN PaYsoNn, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1, DRIVE BRAVE 
SORES BONES 
DIVED PINED 
SLIME FLUME 
BARON cANON 
RAKED PACED 
GRAPE TRIPE 
GLOVE SLAVE 
CANON BATON 
GRAVE DRIVE 
DRAPE GROPE 
MAJOR MANOR 

ANNUNCIATION, 

2. S-H R U-B 

T-a B 0-O 
A-T L A-S 
M-o 1 s-T 
P-1 A N-O 
A-L 1 E-N 
C-H A R-M 
T-1 A R-A 
P-o E M-8S 
A-B Y 8-S 
S-E P I-A 
S-a p 0o-C 
E-T H E-R 
D-r 1 v-E 


Primals—STAMP ACT PASSED. 
Finals—BosTon MASSACRE. 
3. GOE THE 
ODE HAG 
EEL EGG GorTHE. 





ma washes little boy s best,” said Fred. 4 


“T don’t want ’ou to was’ me any more!” said | 
Ted. 


Which was perhaps the first time he had ever 








To the poor old woman they seemed to talk 





said anything which Fred had not said first, 


4. No, nor, or, North, thumb, hum, humber, umber, 
er, la, an, and, land. —NORTHUMBERLAND. 
"Srock-HOLM. 
6. Axe, fan, lantern, yarn, oil, nut, iron, thermoms 
eter, screw-driver, block, awl, comb, knot.—A FLY of 
ITS BACK, 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 





The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 





ever requested to do so, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances,.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. . 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Lettersto Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 


HEAT OF THE BODY. 

Our bodies incessantly generate heat, the result of the 
chemical changes going on at all times within. The 
amount is immense, keeping the body well warmed, 
though constantly throwing the heat off into space. 
Yet, so nice is the adjustment between its production 
and its waste, that the temperature of the blood seldom 
varies from about 98° F. in summer, or in winter, at the 
equator, or at the poles. 

If the surrounding medium is such as to take up the 
heat rapidly, the unconscious appetite craves that for 
its food whose chief office it is to supply heat, and at 
the same time tones up the system to its readier diges- 
tion. If the reverse is true, the body pours out upon 
the entire surface a fluid whose evaporation keeps down 
the heat, while at the same time the appetite rejects 
fuel-food, and craves the non-stimulating, and especially 
the fruits that then abound; moreover the thirst de- 
mands a larger supply of water for the evaporating sur- 
face. 

In most fevers this wonderful balance is lost. The 
result is a dangerous amount of heat, resulting in de- 
structive changes of the tissues. 

We add some suggestions. 

1. Neither bed-clothes nor body-clothes furnish heat. 
They simply prevent the heat generated by the body it- 
self from escaping into space. They should be of such 
a nature—-light and porous- 
perfectly. 

2. Since white repels the heat of the sun and black 
absorbs it, the outside clothing should be light-colored 
in summer. 





as to accomplish this most 


3. Fuel-food—fat, sugar, ete.—should be avoided in 
summer. A burning furnace without, at such times, is 
not so uncomfortable as a burning furnace within. 

4. In very hot days we may aid nature by frequently 
sponging the body. Thousands of infants might yearly 
be saved in this way. 

5. Such sponging in fevers is a necessity. 

+ 
EPH’S WILL. 

Lawyers are often amused at the eccentricities of 
those who seek their assistance in making a will. A 
Scotchman, being nigh unto death, called ina lawyer to 
draft his last testament. Knowing that the man’s es- 
tate would scarcely pay the expenses of his funeral, the 
attorney Was surprised to hear him say, “TI give a hun- 
dred pounds’’ to this friend and “two hundred” to that. 
**You’ve no such money to give,” he remarked. “I ken 
that, mon, as weel as you, but it’ll show my good will 
tothem.” An old negro, of whom the following story 
is told, seems to have had a similar confusion of ideas : 


Old Eph took a notion the other day that he must 
make his will, and called to consult a lawyer for that 
purpose. The attorney gathered a pencil and a piece of 
paper and prepared to make a schedule. 

“Well, Eph, what property have you got?” 

“Well, sah, dare’s dat onery bobtail dawg dat neb- 
ber sleeps, or ef he does he’s allers talkin’ in it. I leabe 
him to dat neffy of mine. I nebber like dat niggah.”’ 

“All right,” said the attorney; ‘there goes the dog.” 

‘Den dar’s dat hazel splitter sow. Leabe her to who- 
ebber kin cotch her.”’ 

“The sow is disposed of,” said the lawyer. 

“De *backy box an’ pipe kin go to de boy as soon as 
he gits old enuff.” 

“It is so recorded,’ answered the attorney. 

“De house and de lot goes to de gal.” 

“But there’s an incumbrance on the house, Eph.” 

“What's dat you say?” 

“There is an incumbrance on the house.” 

“Oh, daram, am dar? Den [am wutf more dan I 
thought I was. Leabe de ’cumbrance to de ole woman 
to live on.” 

sitiRiaiisas 
ELECTRICITY AND THE EYES. 

Now that the use of electricity for lamp-light is surely 
and steadily coming within the means of the common 
people, and inventors like Edison are receiving orders 
for the new apparatus faster than they can fill them, it 
is pleasant to be told upon authority that this improved 
illumination will be no less safe than cheap: 


When the electric light first began to be used in our 
shops, factories and places of amusement, it was confi- 
dently asserted by its opponents that so dazzling alight 
must be injurious to the eyes. 

The objection seemed plausible at least, although the 
light when diffused seemed to have the quality of bright 
moonlight, which is the reverse of irritating. People 
would persist in looking at the source of the light, and as 
the early lamps were far from steady, the observer's 
eyes suffered both from the intensity of the light and 
the sudden and large variations in the quantity of it. 





it appears, however, from the experiments recently 


y LT) 
THE YOUTH’S 
made by Professor Cohn of Breslau, whose name is so 
familiar in connection with the investigation of color- 
blindness and other optical defects, that our eyes will 
be benefited rather than hurt by the new method of 
lighting, and it is obvious that with incandescent electric 
lighting the advantages will be still more marked. 


—_————>—_—— 
GENTLE WORDS TO ANIMALS. 


Wise men are members of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
Association. Upon the wall of the room in which its 
annual meeting was recently held was hung this motto: 

“Talk to your cow as you would to a lady.” 


‘The dairyman who wrote that motto has, consciously | 


or unconsciously, applied the Hebrew proverbs about 
“a soft answer,” and “a soft tongue,” to the manage- 
ment of cows. We doubt not that his cows are not 
only good milkers, bué gentle. 


A gentleman’s horses and cattle will be gentle. For 
he treats them with a consideration similar in spirit to 
that which he metes out to his neighbors. They know 
that their master is also their friend, and therefore, they 
heed his words and return his friendship. 

Boys sometimes ornament the barn with pictures and 
posters. We wish they would bang over the stable 
and the cow-shed these proverbs: 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up anger.” 

“By long forbearing is a prince persuaded, and a 
soft tongue breaketh the bone.” 

As every school-boy knows, a gentle answer calms an 
irritated companion. Even the most obstinate, who 
would resist opposition as a bone withstands the strong- 
est jaws, is overcome by winning words. 

Let our farmers’ boys try the influence of Solomon’s 
_— upon the stock they care for, and write us the 
result, 

a Te 


CURIOUS BENEFITS OF DROUGHT. 
Drought is dreaded by farmers and gardeners, be- 
cause it injures grass and grain, fruits and flowers. 
But scientific observers testify that it brings, as a com- 
pensation, subtle gifts which enrich the soil and increase 
future crops. 





Nature has stored in the earth a rich supply of phos- 
phates, silicates, carbonates and other chemical salts 
essential to vegetable life. Those on the surface of the 
ground are soon exhausted, and the large supply at 
greater depths is often unreached by sub-soil plough- 
ing. 

But a drought is nature’s sub-soil plough to bring up 
the rich nutriment below. When the surface is parched, 
the sun draws moisture from the deeper soil, and this 
moisture brings with it, in solution, salts of lime and 
magnesia, of potash and soda. The moisture evapo- 
rates, but leaves the salts for the use of plants and 
grain. 

Drought, therefore, does a double work. It parches 
the surface and lessens the present crop. It forces up 
rich nutriment from the deeper soil and enlarges future 
crops. 

a ee 
POISON OF A PIN. 

Never pick your teeth with a pin—much less a sore. 
Pins are brass, however white they look, and the cop- 
per in them is always associated more or less with the 
deadly verdigris. 


Not long ago, a young married lady of Albany died 
under circumstances of a most peculiar nature. Before 
going out driving Saturday she pricked with a brass pin 
a “‘cold-sore’’ on her upper lip, and rubbed it with cam- 
phor. Before she reached her hotel her lip commenced 
to swell, and before night her whole face was swollen 
to an abnormal size. 

Her husband was telegraphed for and arrived before 
the unfortunate lady died, but she could not speak to 
him such was the condition of her face. Erysipelas had 
set in of the most virulent type, and death resulted in 
forty-eight hours. ‘The body was brought to,Albany by 
the sorrowing husband and yesterday was interred.— 
Troy Times. 

The case is nota rare one, though such a result would 
only follow in a bad state of the blood. 

ne 
“DOG-NOSED.” 

The long sickness of President Garfield had one sin- 
gular result—perhaps not a wholly useless one. It was 
the means of popularizing medical terms, so that a good 
many persons got an idea of their meaning for the first 
time, who could not even pronounce them correctly. 


It puzzled the “country cousins” to get the right 
hang of these pleasant and euphonious words, and one 
editor, whose tongue was thick, mistook Hammond’s 
diagnosis for “proboscis.”’ 

It reminds another learned editor of a case in the 
country when a man had been hurt, and his friend was 
reporting the matter to another. 

“The doctors,” said he, ‘have dog-nosed the case, 
and as his Latin parts were all broken up, he guessed 
it was cll over with Bill.” His elucidation might fit 
some other learned cases. 

~~ " 
HORSE-CARS. 

An anecdote, told by a Boston gentleman, of the late 
Chinese Professor at Harvard College, illustrates the 
fact that a man’s impressions of a foreign country are 
colored by his home experiences: 


Coming once to my house, in all the splendor of his 
Oriental habit, to dine with some gentlemen who had 
travelled in China, he was soon conversing delightfully 
about his country. When one of the guests inquired 
what he had seen in our country that had pleased him 
most, in contrast to the mode of life at enn ie promptly 
replied, “Horse-cars.’’ Any one who has seen or ridden 
in the terrible Chinese carts will say that this reply 
from one of his race indicated a progressive spirit as rare 
as it was frankly confessed. 


SS 
A CHARMED SERPENT. 

“Music hath charms’’—and those charms occasionally 
attract unwelcome listeners. We can imagine how such 
an apparition as startled the organist in this incident 
would have caused ‘‘a scene’? with most young ladies. 
The Hartford (Ct.) Religious Herald says: 


At a meeting in the chapel of one of the hill towns of 
this State a short time since, while the lady was play- 
ing the cabinet organ and the congregation singing a 
hymn, an adder some three feet long crawled out from 
under the organ, lifted his head and apparently listened 
to the music. 

The lady had presence of mind to continue her play- 
ing till the hymn was sung. 


a 


A MINISTER had preached an hour; then he remarked, 
“ Another wide field opens from the subject in another 
direction.” Just then an old colored saint ejaculated, 
“Please, Lord, shut up de bars.” 


A PERSON overheard two countrymen, who were ob- 
serving a naturalist in the field collecting insects, say to 
one another, ‘*What’s that fellow doing, John?”’ “Why, 
he’s a naturalist.” “What's that?” “Why, one who 
catches gnats, to be sure.”’ 


Wisurne to pay his friend a compliment, a Parisian 
remarked, “I hear you have a very industrious wife.’’ 
“Yos,” replied his friend, with a melancholy smile, 
“she’s never idleshe’s always finding something for 
me to do,” 


COMPANTON. 


Its superiority is a settled fact. Get JOHN I. BkRowN 
& Sons’ genuine preparation. (Com, 


and chronic diarrhea is occasioned by humor in the 
stomach. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the reuedy. (Com. 





nee eo 
Don’t Die in the house. Ask Druggists for “Rough 
on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, weasels. ic. [Com, 











BRUNSWICE In powdered form, Delicious, economical, 
: : UPS. convenient. 10 varieties, Rich and noure 


ishing. Depot, 75 Warren Street, N. ¥. 

Agents Wanted. g-j2 a S.M.SPENUER 
Sells rapidly. C248: 5OH Wash’n St. 
Particulars free °o (2 Boston, Mass, 


POTTER'S AMERICAN MONTHLY 


for April contains a highly interesting and superbly 
illustrated article on President Garfield. Single 
copies 25 cents. Yearly subscription, $3.00. JOHN E, 
POTTER & CO.. Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus. Catalogue, 1881-82, 


1 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 























We have from the best makers more 
than 1200 different kinds of 
POCKET KNIVES, 
Sportsmen’s, Hunters’, Coachmen’s and 
Gardeners’ Knives. Pocket Knives con- 
taining Scissors and various implements. Silver Fruit 
Knives, Razors, Scissors, and all kinds of Cutlery. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 374 Wasit’n St., Boston. 








y riagestep made. Forged from 


best iron and formed with 


richly 
mou ability war- 

ranted. Illustrated circular free, 
RvuBBER STEP MANUFACTURING Co., Boston, Mass. 


ALABASTINE ! fi duitues it 

s and Ceilings, is the 
most valuable material known. It is far superior to 
Kalsomine, and more economical. It is a vaiuable dis- 
covery, and its merits as a wall finish are unequalled. It 
is the only natural and durable finish for Walls. Can 
be applied by any one. It will pay you to send for sam- 
le card and testimonials to SEELEY BROS., 32 Bur- 
ing Slip, N. Y., or AVERILL PAINT CO., Boston and 
Chicago, and M, B. CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Strong Healthy Piants. 
PINKS Clove-scented, all labeled, sent safely 
by mail,in colors of White, Carmine, 
y Yellow, Scarlet, Variegated, etc, 
G for 50c. 14 for $1. 
Extra Choice Varieties, 
for 50c. 8 for $1. 

RICED O 

Or 











SCRIPTIVE LOGUE FREE. 
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TED DE ATA C t 
LE TUBEROSE Sicns.tiowtced: 
(001 t of all Tu 


surest to , and deliciously f: nt of beroses, 
To all who send 15c. and address, I will mai! 2 flowerin, 
bulbs, with full directions for blooming. Double Pear! 
zame price, CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co.,Pa, 








A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
| ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
digestion. For sale by druggists, or mail 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., N. Y. 





Containing a complete 
list of the most desirable 
varieties of 
VEGETABLE, 

FLOWER, 

FIELD, 

AND 

GRASS SEEDS, 
with directions for their 
cultivation; also fine 
steel engraving of the 
late HON. JOSEPH 
BRECK, sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of three 
cent stamp. Customers 
of IS8l will be supplied 
without writing for it. 

JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
51, 52 and 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 

















In Cases of CHOLERA, Brown’s 
GINGER does GOOD. Frederick 
Brown, Philadelphia, 1822. 


Every person should use BROWN’s CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS DENTIFEICE, the best for the teeth. 


———_>—__—_- 
Much Distress and sickness attributed to dyspepsia 


MARCH 30, 1882, 


WILD FLOWERS 
Ror 2 Lilies, Ferns, Alpine, 
EDWARD CILLETT,Southwick, Mass. 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, April 
27th, June 8th, and July Ist, 1882. Full particulars in special 
Pamphlet, sent free onapplication. Passage tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for secur- 
ing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual tray- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 

Cook’s txcursionist, with Maps, by wail 10 cents, 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y, 

C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. P. O. Box I611, 


ENNOCK’S PATENT ROAD MACHINE. 
THE opens TIMES FOR HALF THE PRESERT 


ACHIMESSENTON TRIALE 
by — 














Scraper. 
S. PENNOCK & SONS’ CO., 
Kennett Square, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind, 





WHAT ORGAN SHALL! BUY? 


If you want the best Organ for the Sitting-Room; 

If you want the best Organ for the Sunday School; 

If you want the best Organ for the Church; 

If you want the best Organ for the Lodge; 

If you want an Organ containing only useful Stops; 

If you want the best Organ for any purpose, buy the 


CARPENTER ORCAN! 


containing the celebrated Carpenter Organ Action. 
The Carpenter Organ and Organ Action received the 
highest award at the Atlanta Exhibition just closed. 
Ask your dealer for the instrument, and tell him you 
will be satisfied with no other. Catalogues free to all: 


E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 





The Standard Harness of the World 


- Saag shirtiadclgz, 
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CONCORD. 


“THE CONCORD HARNESS” 


is made in ail styles and of every description, from the 
lightest, finest,and most elegant in use, to the heaviest 
and strongest required for any kind ot work; are un- 
equalled in style, strength, durability and workmanship, 
Best and cheapest, quality considered, in America. Are 
all hand made from the best pure Oak old-fash- 
ioned tanned leather, by skilled mechanies, and 
fully guaranteed. All kinds constantly on hand and 
made to order. Every Harness has our firm name and 
trade mark, Be sure of this. 




















VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


| 





t”” BUY THE CONCORD HARNESS. -#2 


Take no other. Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 
Correspondence solicited. 


JAMES R. HILL & CO., Concord, N. H. 





Semi-Hammerless 
Single-Barrel Gun. 








AMERICAN ARMS CO,, 
103 Milk Street, 
Boston. 7 


It has always been considered that anything in the 
shape of a gun was good enough for a boy. The makers of 
this gun take a different view of the matter, and are mak- 
ing a perfect gun in every respect, suitable for boy or 
man, of the very best materials, and at alow price. Our 
Semi-Hammerless Gun has all the convenience of a 
hammerless, without the danger of the self-cocking prin- 
ciple. Top-snap, pistol-grip, checked, snap-fore-end, 
genuine Twist and finest Damascus barrel, choke bored. 

No gun yet made will compare with this for beauty, 
workmanship, convenience or shooting powers, and the 
reputation of this company is a guarantee of those state- 
ments. Twist barrel, $15.00; Damascus barrel, $20.00. 
If sent C, O. D., $3.00 must accompauy order. 













For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
E BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 




















= by Les peye 
ve made 2 to 4¢ J 
12 large. double Perle Tube-roses, 85 cts. 5fine, hardy Lilies, 5 sorts named, 
75 cts. 10 ae pene Perens tem er ~ er named, mostly lightcolors, 50cts. All 
splendid sorts and flowering bulbs. 

MOur large, beautifully-illustrated catalogue of all kinds of Seeds, Bulbs, 
and Plants, mailed FREE. New L 
yllis, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Roses, Carnations, Flower and Vegetable Seed. 
Our list of Lilies and Amaryllis is the best in America. Our g 
an established reputation, and go to all parts of the world. Our illustrated 
book of Lilies describes 200 varieties, and tells how to grow them. 15 cts. 
per copy, postpa 
this advertisement as it will not appear again, Address, 


J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 





AMARYLLIS TREATEA. 


This cut represents Amar- 
yllis Treatea, or the beautiful 
new Fairy Lily. It_is one of 
the most beautiful of the great 
Amaryllis family, and one of 
the prettiest of all flowers. It 
grows one foot high, flowers 
very large, pure white and 
sweet scented. It is hardy 
south of Baltimore and can 
be left in the ground all win- 
ter. North bulbs should be 
kept in the cellar over winter, 
or growing in pots. They make 
most beautiful pot plants, eith- 
er for summer or winter. Hav- 
inga large stock, we offer bulbs 
very low to thoroughly intro- 
duce it, knowing that when 
once known it will be loved 
and cultivated by all. Wesend 
by mail, postpaid, large bulbs, 
which will in nearly every case bloom soon af- 
ter planting. Postage stamps accepted for pay. 

1 BULB TO ANY ONE ADDRESS FOR 15 CTS.; 2 
FOR 25 cTS.: 3 FOR 35 CTS; 6 FOR 60 CTS.; 12 
FOR $1.10, OR 25 FOR $2. Any boy or girl can 


by canvassing their neighborhood, get orders for from 10 to 50 at l5cts. each, 
i fc them at dozen or 25 rates,make a 
0 


ndsome profit. Some 
lars per day selling these Bulbs. Also by mail, ostpaid, 


and beautiful Lilies (100 kinds), Amar- 
oods have 


id. The best work on Lilies in the country. Preserve 
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Companion - Supplement. 


There are many new and choice Premiums described in this 
Supplement. We hope they will prove inducements to our friends 
to further endeavors to increase the circulation of the CoMPANION. 
These Premiums are offered in addition to those found in our An- 
nual List, issued last October. If unable to obtain these articles as 
Premiums, you can purchase them at prices given. 
the valuable Presents offered to those who get the largest numbers 


Please note 


of new names. 
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NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS 


OFFERED FOR 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 


Conditions. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in 
full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
new subacribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending hisown name as a subscriber can receive 
a premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying the 
full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for all the 
new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indicated 
for each one, has been received by us. 





\=& Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 


Magnificent Presents 


Given to Subscribers to the CoMPANION. 250 Watches, $1000 in 
Cash, and a magnificent Miller Piano and Estey Organ. 


355 CIFTS CIVEN IN ALL! 


These Presents will be given to the three hundred and 
fifty-five subscribers who secure the three hundred and fifty-five 
largest numbers of names between Nov. 1, 1881, and July 1, 1882, 
no matter which of the Premiums or Commissions they may re- 
ceive for their new subscribers. 





1 Henry F. Miller Square Piano, List 
1 Gift of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash 
1 Gift of Three Hundred Dollars in Cash 
1 Gift of Two Hundred Dollars in Cash 
Estey Cabinet Organ, List 
American Gold Watch, stem winder, price 
American Gold Watch, stem winder, price 
American Gold Watch, aaa poeccecccecocccece er 
American Gold Watch, “ .....--++. Sescerrccoceseses +000 BIS 
American Gold Watch, “ ...cccccececseesecs exeequans «++-860 
American Gold Watch, 

American Gold Watch, 

American Silver Watch, 
American Silver Watch, “ 
American Silver Watch, “ 
240 American Silver Watches, price of each........ evceee -- 812 
50 Lockets. No. 9. (see October List, page 392), price of each...83 
50 Pocket Knives (see October List, page 387), price of each....83 


The Presents Above Offered will be given in addition to 
a Premium for each new name. 
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WHY WE OFFER 


Such Costly Premiums. 


Because in seeking to extend the circulation of the Com- 
PANION, its Publishers find that the best agents they can interest 
in the work are its subscribers, who know its character, and can 
speak from a personal knowledge of its merits. 

For this reason the Premiums are offered only to subscrib- 
ers of the paper, and they are given wholly as payment for work 
done. By work done we mean this: If a subscriber asks his 
friends or neighbors to take the Companion, recommends it, and 
by his solicitations succeeds in inducing one or more to take it, 
we call that work done, and are willing to pay for it. 








Guernsey Lily. Given for one new name, and 15 cts. additional. 

This is one of Susan Coolidge’s 
most charming stories for girls. 
It is the same size as Zigzag books. 
Cloth bound and front cover il- 
luminated with gold, silver and 
black. It contains thirty-eight 
full-page and seventy-seven small- 
er engravings. The story is laid 
on the islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey in the English Channel. 
Lily, the heroine, is a type of 
character that sweetens and en- 
nobles life in all its dark and light 
ways, while Isabel, her sister, by 
her selfishness and arrogance 
forbids the sun to shine into her 
own life or that of those about 
her Any book written by Susan 
Coolidge will benefit all those who read it. Given for one new name, and 15 
cts. additional. Postage and packing, 21 cts. We offer it for sale, 
postage paid by us, for $1.75. 
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New Book for Boys.—A Story of Real Life. Given for one new 
name. 

This is Elijah Kellogg’s latest book. It tells the adventures of a boy who 
was brought from the old country to Pennsylvania and sold to a farmer. A 
child sold in this way was called a Redemptioner, for the reason that he was 
allowed to earn money with which to redeem himself. These events occur- 
red in 1792. When we first meet the boy he is an orphan-inmate of a work- 
house, his minda blank. Hecould not read. Mr. Kellogg tells -us how he 
met and overcame difficulties, subdued those who at first abused him, step by 
step gained knowledge, little by little earned his “redemption”? money, en- 
tered upon a pioneer life full of incident, made for himself a home’in the 
wilderness and a grand success in life. This is a most excellent book. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 


to obtain for us between April Ist and July Ist, 1882, 


We not only propose to reward you hand 
subscriber, but we offer to help you get the 
new name. 


not take the Youtu’s Companion in your vicin- 
ity, but whom you think ought to tale it. 


one member only of each of the families you 
have selected, 
stamp for each name, and send the list to us. 


| mail to each name and address copies of the 
| CoMPANION. 


| do not at all wonder at its great popularity. 
| curacy and beauty. As the case is nickel plated, it will er look attractive. 





The Jewel Pendulum Clock. 
GIVEN FOR ONLY ONE NEW NAME 


And 25 Cents Additional. 
We wish to enlist the services of every subscriber to the COMPANION Every clock is warranted by us to be a correct time-keeper and to be 
durable. 

The cut represents the Clock at its exact size. Its durability has beer 
thorouglily tested. One of the movements was placed on a lathe and given 
g this one new | as much wear as it would receive in twenty-five years running use. This 
movement is still running, and does not show 
wear, and it continues to keep accurate time. 


Accurate and Durable. 

We have visited the factory where the little 
Jewel Clock is made, and are personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. T. F. Breese, who has been 
the leading spirit in perfecting the jirst accurate 
low-priced clock in the world. It has taken 
about four years to bring this iittle clock to its 
present state of perfection. It has been the 
purpose of the company to produce not 
ning clock simply, 
clock, one which can be regulated to run as 
closely as a $25.00 clock. 


The Clock Case. 

The works are enclosed in a_ beautiful 
Nickel-Plated Case, with a solid base, 
which gives it a rich appearance. The Clock 
is wound and set from the back. 


Who should own a Jewel Clock ? 

Boys and girls will be delighted to have this 
beautiful Clock for their own. Father and 
mother will want one; in fact it will 
makea most useful time-piece for every- 
body. 

Why we limit this offer to 
July ist. Because the demand for 
this clock is so great the com- 
pany were not willing to make 
the contract for a long- 
er time than July Ist. 
Our advice to allis, go 
to work at once and get 
the clock while we are 
able to offer you such 
You will find that the clock is far more beautiful than 

It is as bright as a new silver dollar. 


One New Subscriber Each. 
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How to Obtain the New Name. 
Ist. Make a list of families who do 


2d. Write the name and address of 
and enclose a one-cent 
3d. When we receive this list we will 


arun 
but an accurate, durable 


4th. We will at the same time send 
you by mail ‘‘ Helps for Obtaining New Sub- 
scribers.’’ These helps will be of great service 
to you when you call on the families to whom 
we have sent the Companion by your order. 
5th. When your friends have re. 
ceived and read the copies of the CoMPANION, 
make them a pleasant call, and if you have 
carefully read and follow the instructions 
given in “‘ Helps for Obtaining New Subscribers” 
you can hardly fail of success. 
On receipt of one new name and 
25 cents additional you will be entitled 
to this 


Jewel Pendulum Clock. 
Because this little Jewel Clock yy Ye Z AlN iH 
is offered at a low price it must Ly, 


not be classed with the g 
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cheap brass clocks. 
The little Jewelisanew €S 
invention, and stands in a 
class by itself. A large 
factory has been fitted with costly machinery for the express object of manu- 
facturing this “‘Little Jewel.”” The fact that over 1000 complete clocks per 
day will soon be made must testify to its great popularity and merit. We 
It is a marvel of cheapness, ac- 


generous terms. 
the cut illustrates. 
Given until July 1st, 1882, for only one new name and 25 cents additional. 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale for $1.65, and 12 cents for postage. 





Enamel Lily of Valley and Gold Plated | Bracelets. (New.) 


A pair given for one new name and 15 cents additional. 





Electro-Magnetic eaten. Given for only one new name. 

This is a real working Engine, operated by 
means of electricity, which the battery be- 
longing to the engine generates. It has as 
much power and will run as rapidly as the fa- 
mous toy steam engines. This is the first per- 
fect smal ‘electric motor power ever produced 







These are the most 
beautiful bracelets 
we have ever offered 
for a single name. 
They are adjustable 
so they can be made 
to fit any sized wrist. 
They are manufac- 
tured from the best 
rolled gold plate. We 
call especial atten- 
tion to the exquisite 
Lily of the Valley en- 
graving with which 
the bracelets are or- 
namented. The Lily of Valley design is finished in beaut:ful Enamel in the 
highest style of the art. Two given for one new name and 15 cts, additional. 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer the pair for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.25. 
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at a low price. 
three different colored disks. 


It isa wonderful little engine. With each engine we give 
Place these on the brass driving wheel when 
in motion and the effect is intensely interesting. 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale for $1.00, and 12 cts. in stamps for postage. 


Given for one new name. 











FRENCH ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, No. 1232-12. 


Given for two new names, and 25 cts. additional. 





Last year we first offered this fine French Achromatic Telescope to the public. The demand was so great that it was impossible for the Paris manu- 
facturer to make them fast enough. The maker was eight months in filling a very large order we gave him, We now have a large supply on hand and 
can fill orders promptly. Description.—Length, when extended, 16 1-2 inches; diameter, 11-8 inches. When closed, 6 inches. It has Five lenses 
of the best French manufacture. The object lenses are Achromatic. The extension tubes are polished brass, while the barrel of the instrument is cov- 
ered with French Morocco. How far can I see with the Telescope? If the atmosphere is clear, you can see the time on a tower clock at a 
distance of four miles. A man who is one mile away will appear to be but twenty rods from you. The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. 
is fifteen times. It is a most excellent instrument in every respect. Given for only two new names and 25 cents additional. 
12 cts. We offer it for sale for $3.00, postage paid by us. 


Its power 
Postage and packing, 





ELECTRO-MACNETIC BATTERY. 


Given for one new name. 


The cut gives an accurate representation 
of this wonderful Magnetic Battery. It is 
anew invention. Although simple in its 
construction, yet it produces a powerful 
current of electricity, fully us powerful as 
some batteries which cost $8.00. 

What can I do with the Battery ? 

Ist. You can have a good time with it. 
Have you ever seen a group of merry peo- 
ple gather around a ‘‘Battery”’ just to see 
the fun and test their own endurance? Let 
agroup of young people 
join hands, then pass a 
current of electricity 
through, and you will 
soon see who has the 
strongest nerve. 

2d. You CAN MAKE MONe 
EY with it. There is going 
to be a picnic or an ex- 
cursion, or some social 
entertainment. Take your 
battery along with you; 


3d. Many physicians make use of the 
Magnetic Battery There are cases of 
nervous affection, rheumatism, neural- 
gia, sciatica, toothache, &c., which they 
claim can be relieved by electricity 

The Battery we offer has been manu- 
factured expressiy for us, and is EXTRA 
STRONG, and contains chemicals ready for 
immediate use. Full directions accom- 
pany each Battery. 















Another use to which 
this battery can be put. 
This practical instrument 
w can be used either in the 
school-room or at home as 
a means for illustrating 
principles in electricity. 
As a help for parents to 
illustrate to their children 
the practical working of 
the instrument, we will 
give with each battery an 
explanation, which we 
you will find that it will prove one of the attractions of the There | think may prove i g andp to the entire family. Given for 


| 
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We offer it for sale; postage paid by us, for $1.00. 


are always people who are willing to pay 5 cents to test a magnetic | only one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 
battery. Any person ought to make tlie battery pay for itselfina day or two: ' We offer it for sale for $1.00, and 12 cts, in stamps for postage. 
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Solid Gold Bang 








le Ring. Given for one new name. | 
It is so pret- | 
ty that we have had a large number manufactured ex- 
The ring is solid gold, 
so also is the beautiful star bangle. Wecan furnish 
When you order send a piece of 
string or wire the size of your finger. Given for one 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale for $1.00, and 6 cts. for postage. 


This is a very popular ring at this time. 
pressly for our subscribers. 
desired. 


any size 


new name. 


Telegraph Instrument. Given for seven new names. 








This is a perfect and complete key and sounder combined on one base. It | 
includes a strong battery, chemicals, book of instructions, and everything 
It will be useful for home prac- | 


necessary for a first-class Telegraph Outfit. 
tice, students’ use, or for operating telegraph lines of one-fourth of a mile | 
or less. Extra wire costs 15 | 
cents for fifty feet. Given for only seven new names. 

We offer it for sale for $5.00. 


A few feet of wire accompany each machine. 


It must be sent by express. 


The La mp-Lighter Plane. Given for one new name. 








\ 














This cut represents our new Plane for making ‘““Tapor Lighters.” Itisa | 


} 
| 


perfect tool in every respect. 
What can I do with the Plane iff get one? Let us tell you. 
Ist. Take a piece of pine or bass wood a foot long, three-eighths of an inch | 


thick, and from six to ten inches wide. Now fasten it firmly, so that youcan 





use the Plane on the edge of the board. 
2d. 


and perfect little conical-shaped tapers will roll out as fast as you can move 


Use the Plane in the same manner that you wouldan ordinary plane, 


the plane. 
3d. 
cents’ worth of wood. 





You can make several thousand of these useful tapers from a few 
Now tie up these tapers into bunches of a dozen. The 
cut at the right of the plane shows a bunch ready for sale. 

4th. 
and fires. 


| 
| 


With a little business tact almost any boy or girl ought to sell a | 


These Taper Lighters will be useful in every home for lighting lamps 


good many of these useful articles to friends and neighbors. With each 
plane we give suggestions for carrying on a small business of this kind. 
Postage and packing, 16 cts. 


We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00. 


Given for one new name. 


ime, 


Fisherman’s Outfit, No. I. Given for one new u 


This is our latest 
and best Outfit for 
fishing. Itconsists of 


a fine 11-foot jointed 
fishing rod with brass 
tips and ferrules, 1 
bob, 1 cork or quill | 
bob with hook and | 


nice lines, 10 assorted 

















hooks, 2 trout fly-hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin bait-box with hinged cover, 1 
This Outfit 


Given for one new 


hook for pickerel, and two hooks attached to hair or gut snell 
will inake the boys’ eyes sparkle who delight in fishing. 
Postage and packing, 32 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 25. 


name. We send this premium in two 


packages. 


Celluloid Coral Bar Pin, Ear Drops and Pair of Bracelets. 


All given for one new name 





Tt has the same delicate 


Celluloid is a perfect imitation of real coral. 
The cuts only show the size and 


pink tinge and lustre as the genuine coral 
shapes of the set, but fail to show their beauty. The set given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer the set for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.09. 


Young Naturalist’s Microscope. Given for one new name 


| 
The cut shows its | 


exact size and appear- 
ance. It 
for very small objects. 


is intended 


It hasa power of forty 


diameters, and thus 


magnifies sixteen hun- 
dred times. For most 
microscopes that cost 


much. 


by slight movements. 


can be readily carriec 





excursions. The in 
strument is made of lacquered brass and is in all respects well constructed 
Extra slips and objects go with each microscope. 
large number direct from Paris. 
and packing, 12 cts. 


Given for one new subscriber. 
We offer it for sale, postpaid, for $1. 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| now carrying the Waterbury 


hundreds of 


sent me have proved reliable time- 


line, 2 lead sinkers, 2 | 


purposes it is equal to 


two or three times as 
Tt has an ar- 
rangement by which | 
the object slide is held 
fast so as not to be 
jostled out of focus | 


Unlike most others, it 
in the pocket during 


We have just imported a 
Postage 








MARCH 30, 1882, 
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A Watch and Chain 
GIVEN FOR ONLY THREE NEW NAMES. 


We make the above offer to our subscribers, to induce them to work to ob- Dear Sirs,—The Waterbury Watch came all right. I am delighted with it, 
tain new subscribers to the Companion. This special offer, as stated above, of | 1 think it is worth twice the sum paid for it. I will take very good care of 
it. It wasa present to me from my father, J. H. Phillips. 1 think it wil) 
A Waterbury Stem-Winding Watch o- — as a $15.00 watch. Yours, FRANK C. PHiturs. 
and Nickel-Plated Chain, includes a beautiful Satin-Lined Case. aa 
We have tested and sent to our readers in all parts of the country many 
thousands of these watches. We assure our friends that the Waterbury 
Watch has proved itself a good time-keeper, durable and quite as reliable as 
much higher cost watches. 
Please Read 
the following letters 


GENTLEMEN—The first watch that I sent for is running yet, and is keeping 
good time ; equal to a $20.00 clock in this office. The second watch is als; 
keeping good time and gives satisfaction. The first watch was received fro 
Respectfully 

RevuBEN A. Maney. 


you last May, and I have used it nearly a year. 
South Westerlo, March 8, 1882. 


I have had my Waterbury wat 
about three months, and it keeps ; 
good time as my brother’s, that 
$50.00. Wouldn’t sell it for $10.00, 

Yours truly, 
Pure James Rosisos. 

Valcour, N. Y. 





from parties who are 









Aa 


Watch. We have received 


letters of the 





»-> 


same character The above letters give you the 


judice against cheap watches, It isvery 
gratifying to know that some of the 
largest dealers in watches in New York 
and Boston claim that the Waterbury 
watch gives better satisfaction than 
Swiss watches costing $12.00, and they 
shall import no more of the latter 


This is a Triumph 

for American skill and enterprise 
It has reeently been improved, 
so that the watches we now send out 
are superior to the former ones. It is 
stem-winding. The case is now 
made from Nickel Silver, and for 
the purpose is equal to Coin Silver, 
as it will always wear white, and will 
never tarnish. Although much more 
expensive than the old case, yet the 
price has not been advanced. 


EVERY WATCH is run nine 
days in varying positions before send- 
ing away to our customers. 

Remember the offer—The Wa- 
terbury Watch and Chain, as shown in 
the cut, given for three new subscribers to the ComPaNION and 24 cents for 
postage and packing. 

Remember that this offer includes a beautiful Satin-Lined Case. 

We offer the Watch, Chain and Case for sale for $3.50, and 24 cents ad- 
ditional for postage and registry fee. 


keeps goodtime. I wouldn’t 
part with it for anything 
C, F. Rock. 


_ . ~ experience of those who have tested 
ih an ee PWateh « the time-keeping qualities of the Wa- 
you sent me last spring. It a terbury Watch. You will observe that 
does not —- — -_ min- a they keep as good time as watches cost- 
utesamonth. _E.M. STEVENS. $10.00 

Weedsport, N. Y. t ing from $10.00 and upwards. 

I received the Waterbury ‘ We are Aware 
Watch all safe and sound. I x that some jewelry houses have a pre- 
am much pleased with it. It nN 

< 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have received the Water- 
bury Watch, and found every- 
thing satisfactory and twice 
as good as represented. 

A. T. CARNEY. 

West Dresden. 


The two Waterbury Watches you 


keepers. 
them. 
Riceville, Wis, 


TheWaterbury Watch is a beauty. It 
has not gained or lost a minute. Be- 
cause it is a cheap watch people must 
not think that it will not keep good 
time. I would not sell mine for $8.00. 

Yours truly, K. D. Keyes. 
Olivet, Mich. 


The Waterbury Watch was received 
safely. I am much pleased with it. It isa most 
beautif ul and reliable time-keeper. 

Austin, Texas. M. G. JENKINS. 


1 am entirely satisfied with 
Geo. 8. Moore. 


WATERBURY 
STEM-WINDING WATCH. 


Gents,—The Waterbury Watch I received last 
July is a splendid time-keeper. It will run for 
monthékt a tithe without varying three minutes. 

Ashtabula, Ohio. Roiia Cook. 


I received my Waterbury Watch some three months ago. 

well; as well as some watches which cost from $10.00 to $25.00 

pleased with it. 

as his watch, which cost $65.00, 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


It runs very 
Iam well 
My father is a railroad engineer, and it almost runs as well 


Respectfully yours, 
W. J. Goss. 








Improved Target Gun. 


| 


| Given for One New Name. 

This is a powerful and accurate target gun. 
Some of the boys who have used the gun say that 
they can use it with such accuracy as to hit a 
telegraphic wire. 








It can be used to shoot small 
game, as well as for target practice. This Gun 
shoots almost as accurately as a Rifle, and witha 





little practice you can shoot quickly, not aiming 
through the sight, and can excel archers in hitting 
| the Bull’s Eye. The Gun is so eonstructed that 
there is no recoil, which makes it specially adapted 
to ladies and children. The gun is three and one half feet long. Either bullets or arrows can be used in it. The power is produced by means of strong 
rubber elastics. Five fine arrows, with metal tips, and two targets are given with the gun ; also four extra cords, six elastics, anda globe sight. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 25 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1.25. 











Why Ladies Appreciate It. 
Ist, It runs quietly and with remarkable ease. 2nd, It is very easily kept 
in order. 3d, It will last a life-time. 
4th, It contains all the latest improve- 
ments of value, such as the self-setting | 
needle, loose balance-wheel by which the 
bobbins can be wound without running 
the machine, ete. 5th, It is highly orna- 
mental. 6th, The shuttle will hold more 
thread than most machines, and 
the tension is more easily adjusted. 
7th. It makes the most perfect lock 
stitch, and will not skip stitches, 
and will do the finest and the heaviest work equally as well. 


Why We Offer the Machine at so Low a Price. 
Instead of employing agents at great expense, the company allow us to 
sell the machine directly to our subscribers at a reduced price. The price of 
the imp’ d C Sewing Mi is $48.00, but we make the fol- 


lowing 
Great Offer. 

On receipt of $25.00in cash and the names of eight families who you think 
ought to own a good machine, we will send you the Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine, same style as shown in the cut. We will pay freight charges to your 
nearest depot to any point east of Omaha. With each machine we give the 
usual attachments that accompany other first-class machines. The machine 
is so simple that any lady can learn how to run it with the aid of the in- 
struction book. We warrant each machine. 


If You Wish 
to learn all about this machine, drop us a postal card, and we will send you 
free a full description, including the Instruction Book. We also send you 4 
large cut, showing the working parts of the machine, just one-half the full 
size. 
Given for thirty new names. We offer it for sdie (to our subscribers only) 
for $25.00 cash, and names of families as stated above. 


Rubber Foot-Ball. 


| Companion Sewing Machine. 
MODEL 1882. 
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There are several different sewing machines before the public of nearly 
equal value, and between which there can be little choice. 
Now We Do Not Claim 
that the Companion Sewing Machine will do finer work than some other 
first-class machines, but we can say that there are no machines of any make 
that can excel the Companion in all points necessary for best work. 


What We Do Claim. 
There is one prominent feature in the Companion Sewing Machine to 
which we call your attention. 


Simplicity of Construction. 

In this important point there are no machines of any make that can com- 
pare with the Companion. It is four years since this machine was invented. 
Since that time skilled men have been constantly employed in perfecting it. 
Already the Companion Sewing Machine is in use in over 


Thirty States and Territories, 


and is giving the greatest possible satisfaction. 


Given for one new name. 

By special arrangement with the maker we 
are able to offer a first-class foot-ball for one 
new name. The cut that pictures this ball will 
suggest the delightful times in store for the 
boys who may obtain one of these fine balls. 
They are made of 
first-class stock, 
and are prov ided 





i 
No sewing machine can 


- | now honestly be called ‘‘the best”? until it shall rival the Companion in with » brass key a 
- | semplicity. Given for onl) 
New York, March 7th, 1882. one new name. 





“The Companion Sewing Machine gives excellent satisfaction, being fully 
up to the standard claimed for it.’’ A. G. CALKINS. 
No. 3 Park Row. 


| Postage and packing, 18 cts. The price of this ball at the store is 
$1.50, but we offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for only $1.00. 


| 








